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BFC Comments on 





New Delivery Verification Requirements 


In furtherance of the security ex- 
port licensing policy of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, U. S. exporters 
will be required in the future to secure 
Delivery Verifications for most ship- 
ments subject to the Import Certifi- 
cate/Delivery Verification (IC/DV) 
procedure, as set forth in Part 373.2 of 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule. 

Licenses requiring a Delivery Veri- 
fication document will be stamped 
‘“Delivery Verification Required.” 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce’s 
Positive List as revised by Current 
Export Bulletin No. 736, of August 26, 
1954—-with the exception of a few 
short-supply items—is composed 
largely of commodities having the 
highest strategic significance. The 
reduction in Positive List coverage, 
resulting from negotiations between 
the United States and certain friendly 
foreign countries, was promulgated 
with the understanding that all coun- 


tries would undertake additional safe- 
guards to insure against unauthorized 
diversions and transshipments of 
goods remaining subject to export con- 
trols. The extended use of the Deliv- 
ery Verification procedure is a part of 
this program. 

Although the Import Certificate is 
an undertaking by an importer to de- 
liver goods into the economy of a 
named destination, it is the Delivery 
Verification which is evidence that 
the importer has in fact fulfilled his 
commitment. The Import Certificate 
and Delivery Verification were con- 
ceived as two parts of a single proce- 
dure and are intended to be used 
together. 

It is expected that the increased use 
of the Delivery Verification procedure 
will materially increase the effective 
enforcement of East-West trade con- 
trols. 





Farm Export Decline 
Analyzed by USDA 


The substantial drop in U. S. agri- 
cultural exports from the valuation 
peak of $4.1 billion reached in 1951-52, 
and its significance to the American 
farmer are explained in an illustrated 
publication issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the title 
“Foreign Agricultural Situation—the 
Export Problem.” 

The booklet points out that while 
all producers of farm commodities 
gain from foreign marketings, pro- 
ducers of numerous commodities de- 
pend quite heavily upon exports. It 
shows that 45 percent of the rice, 25.8 
percent of the tobacco, 24 percent of 
the cotton, 21 percent of the soybeans, 
18.6 percent of the wheat, 18 percent 
of the lard, 7.2 percent of the oranges, 
45 percent of the tallow and greases, 
29 percent of the dried prunes, and 14 
percent of the grain sorghums pro- 
duced in the United States were ex- 
ported in 1953-54. The export value 
of farm commodities is about 9 per- 
cent of the cash farm income received 
by farmers. 


Agricultural recovery abroad has 
made foreign countries less dependent 


upon U. S. agricultural exports, and 
the major drop in foreign sales of 
farm products has been in Europe, 
which traditionally has taken most of 
this country’s agricultural exports, the 
booklet explains. 

The farm export decline after the 
1951-52 peak has been mainly in tra- 
ditional food and fiber exports, such 
as grains and cotton. On the other 
hand, with increased foreign purchas- 
ing power, some other commodities 
have shown little decrease and in some 
instances there have been increases. 

Gains have occurred chiefly among 
livestock and dairy products, fats and 
oils, fruits and vegetables, and a wide 
variety of miscellaneous commodities. 
The net result has been that while 
wheat exports continued to decline in 
1953-54, total U. S. agricultural exports 
increased by 4 percent over 1952-53. 

Copies of the new booklet are ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 40 
cents each. 





Brazil’s exports of castor bean, soy- 
bean, castor oil, and oiticia oil during 
January-June 1954 totaled 30,534, 2,- 
537, 9,841, and 3,273 tons, respectively, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from com 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import Treg- 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N, M., 208 U. S. Courthouse. 
Ato 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8&t. 
Bldg. 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 


Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 


ourtho ote 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, T ty of Commerce Bidg. 
Houston 2, 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonvilie 1  Ha., 425 Federal Bldg. 
a se 2 Federal Office Bidg. 

hls 3 13, ‘caile” 1031 8. ee 
Memp! 3, prenn. 229 Federal 
Fla., 36 NE. Pirst ay 
Minneapolis 2, 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New O La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, *t. a 110 EB. 45th St. 
erage 2, Pa., "1015 Chestnut 8t. 

137 N Second Ave. 

pittsburgh 2." 22, Pa., ior Sixth St. 
Portlan 18 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 
Reno, ew, 1 Wells Ave. 
gry! 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 
_ #910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake ‘eiey i Utah, 222 SW. yt 
San Franciseo , Calif, Room 419 Custom- 


Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post ce Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., Pirst Ave. 


For local solephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
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United States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Offiee, Washington 25, D.C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





— 


U. S. Prepares for Tariff Negotiations 





Possible Concessions for Japan Studied 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements on Novem- 
ber 13 issued formal notice of the intention of the U. S. Government 
to participate, under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1984 as amended and extended, in reciprocal tariff negotiations in- 


volving Japan. 

The President has given high prior- 
ity to expansion of Japan’s trading 
opportunities because of Japan’s vital 
importance to free-world mutual 
security. 

The announcement, which included 
the listing of products and the sched- 
uling of hearings, formally opened 
U. S. preparations for participation 
in an international tariff-negotiating 





The text of the November 13 announcement, 
the notices of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, and the 
list of products on which the United States 
may consider granting tariff concessions have 
been published in Department of State Publi- 
cation 5653, Commercial Policy Series 145. 

Copies are obtainable from U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices; from the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tar- 
iff Commission Building, Washington 25, 
D. C.; or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents each. 

The notices and list of products also ap- 
pear in the Federal Register of November 16. 





conference to be convened next Feb- 
ruary in Geneva, Switzerland, under 
the sponsorship of the countries as- 
sociated in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The purpose of 
this conference will be tariff negotia- 
tions looking to Japan’s full accession 
to the General Agreement, thus en- 
larging her trade possibilities with 
other countries as well as with the 
United States. 

To aid in the development of posi- 
tions which the United States should 
adopt in the proposed tariff nego- 
tiations, and in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures, a list also was 
published of the products on which 
the United States may consider offer- 
ing concessions. 


Hearings Scheduled 

Hearings are scheduled and oppor- 
tunity is provided for submission of 
briefs for the purpose of obtaining 
views and information from interested 
persons on all phases of these nego- 
tiations, including views for or against 
concessions which the United States 
might seek or offer on particular 
products. 

Attached to the Committee’s notice 
of intention to negotiate was a list 
of products on which modifications 
may be considered during the nego- 
tiations. Listing of an item is for 
the purpose of gathering information 
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on the possibility of a concession; it 
does not necessarily mean that a con- 
cession will be offered on the product. 
No tariff concession can be made by 
the United States on any product 
not included in this or a subsequent 
published list. 

As indicated in the announcement, 
the United States also proposes to 
take advantage of the occasion of 
these tariff negotiations to carry out 
four renegotiations arising out of 
various U. S. actions. 

In two cases, there was enacted 
legislation calling for modification of 
certain trade-agreement obligations 
by an upward adjustment of import 
duties for commodities affected by 
exceptional developments. The laws 
in question are Public Law 689 on fish 
sticks and Public Law 479 on certain 
rubber-soled shoes. 


Fig Concession Modified 


The third case relates to the escape- 
clause action taken by the United 
States in which it modified the con- 
cession on dried figs. No change is 
contemplated in the present tariff 
treatment of figs, but under the agree- 
ment the escape-clause action per- 
mits other countries to seek compen- 
satory adjustments either by new con- 
cessions on our part or by withdrawal 
of concessions by affected countries. 

In a fourth case, when Uruguay 
became a party to the agreement last 
December, the United States did not 
find it possible to proclaim certain 
concessions that had been negotiated 
on meat products. 
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The majority of the listed articles — 
are included for the purpose of giving 
consideration to concessions in 
tiations directly between. the 
States and Japan. There are, how- 
ever, many articles which are of 
primary interest to other countries. 
For these articles consideration will 
be given to possible concessions under. 
circumstances where these other coun- 
tries are also negotiating with Japan 
under the General Agreement and 
where a concession by the United 
States would broaden the overall re- 
sults of the multilateral negotiations 
through the triangular exchange of 
benefits. 

In addition, because of the extensive 
and time-consuming nature of the 
procedures for getting information on 
possible concessions, there are a rela- 
tively few articles of interest pri- 
marily to countries which may decide 
to negotiate with Japan though they 
have not yet done so. As a general 
rule no concessions would be made on 
such products if the country having 
a primary interest does not complete 
its negotiations with Japan. 

As required by law, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information also gave 
notice that it will receive views of 
interested persons concerning any as- 
pect of the proposed negotiations. The 
members of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information and the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements are the 
same. They include a member of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission and repre- 
sentatives designated by the Secre- 
taries of State, the Treasury, Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and 
Interior, and the Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 


Views Invited on Listed Items 


Domestic producers, importers, and 
other interested persons are invited 
to present views and all possible in- 
formation regarding products on the 
published list, including information 
relative to section 2 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1954 
This section provides that no action 
should be taken to decrease the duty 
on any article where the President 
finds that such reduction would 
threaten domestic production needed 
for projected national defense re- 
quirements. Consideration will be 
given to submissions concerning wages 
in the exporting country in accord- 
ance with the President’s message of 
March 30. All views and information 
will be carefully considered in arriving 
at a decision as to whether or not a 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Ex-lm Bank Prepared To Extend Credit for 
Development of Peruvian Copper Project 


The Export-Import Bank has an- 
nounced that it is prepared in principle 
to extend a credit to Southern Peru 
Copper Corp., a subsidiary of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., 
in an amount not exceeding $100 
million to assist in financing the U. S. 
dollar costs of developing the Toque- 
pala copper project in southern Peru. 

This action is conditioned upon 
working out certain arrangements to 
the satisfaction of the bank and the 
borrower, including provision for the 
remaining financing of the $205-mil- 
lion project. It is contemplated that 
the credit if established would be 
for not more than 20 years and would 
bear interest at not less than 6 percent 
annually. 

The Toquepala mine is one of the 
10 largest copper deposits in the 
world, the bank said. The deposit, 
about 56 miles inland from the Port 
of Ilo in southern Peru, will be oper- 
ated as an open pit from which 
about 90 million tons of overburden 
must be stripped before mining opera- 
tions begin. 

Other requirements to place the 
project on a producing basis will 
include construction of a concentrator 


near the mine, a town for mine and 
mill employees, abéut 100 miles of 
railroad to the coast, a smelter and 
electric-power generating facilities on 
the coast, a transmission line from 
the power plant to the mine and mill, 
port facilities, including a pier to 
dock oceangoing vessels, a town for 
smelter, power plant, and port em- 
ployees, water supply systems, roads, 
and miscellaneous facilities. 


30,000 Tons of Ore To Be Mined 


When the mine is in production, 
30,000 tons of ore will be mined and 
sent to the mill daily. Up to about 
140,000 tons of blister copper will be 
produced per year for a period of 10 
years, after which, because of the de- 
crease in the grade of the ore, annual 
production will decline gradually to 
about 90,000 tons. The U.S. Govern- 
ment would have the right to pur- 
chase a portion of the copper upon 
reasonable notice. 

This transaction is in furtherance 
of the U. S. Government’s policy of 
intensifying the activities of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in the financing 
of economic development in this 
hemisphere, the bank stated. 





Possible Concessions . . . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


concession should be offered by the 
United States on each product. 


There is no limitation on the prod- 
ucts on which the United States may 
request concessions, and domestic pro- 
ducers or exporters interested in de- 
veloping markets in Japan are invited 
to present suggestions to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information as to 
concessions which should be sought. 

The Department of Commerce also 
furnishes the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements with 
studies of the trade in and other facts 
regarding articles exported from the 
United States on which the United 
States might consider seeking con- 
cessions in the negotiations. 


Hearings Open December 13 

Hearings before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information will open on 
December 13. Applications for oral 
presentation of views and information 
should be presented to the committee 
not later than 12 noon, December 3. 
Persons desiring to be heard should 
also submit written briefs or state- 
ments to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information by 12 noon, December 
6. 

Only those persons will be heard 
who presented written briefs or state- 
ments and filed applications to be 
heard by the date indicated. Persons 
who do not desire to be heard may 
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present written statements until noon, 
December 27. 


The U. 8S. Tariff Commission also 
announced on November 13 that it 
would open public hearings on Decem- 
ber 13, to receive views and informa- 
tion useful in preparing its “peril- 
point” report to the President, as re- 
quired by section 3(a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, on 
the extent to which U. S. concessions 
on particular products may be made 
in the negotiations without causing or 
threatening serious injury to a domes- 
tic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. 


Views and information received by 
the Tariff Commission in its hearings 
will be made available to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information for 
consideration by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. Persons whose interests re- 
late only to import products included 
in the list published on November 13, 
and who have appeared before the 
Tariff Commission need not—but may 
if they wish—appear also before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. 

However, persons wishing to present 
material on U. S. import concessions 
other than the material they have 
presented to the Tariff Commission 
should file written statements or 
briefs with the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, or may, if they 
wish, request appearance before that 


N. Y. Firms Again 


Violate Controls 


Further suspension of export priyi- 
leges to July 12, 1955, was im 
effective October 21, on North Amerj. 
can Mineral and Metal Corp., fo 
North American Mineral and Asbestos 
Corp., and Monarch Industrial 
both of New York City, and Sidney |, 
Jaffe and Charles S. Jaffe, officials of 
the two firms, for additional export 
contro] violations, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has announced. 

The two firms and their officials 
were denied export privileges and their 
export licenses revoked by a consent 
order issued June 3, 1954 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 14, 1954, p, 
12) which provided suspensions, rang- 
ing up to September 15, 1954. Addi- 
tional suspensions to July 12, 1955, 
were held in abeyance conditioned on 
their future compliance with export 
control regulations and the denial 
order. 


Books, Records Witheld 


BFC investigators, attempting to de- 
termine whether the firms had met 
the condition of the June suspension 
order, were refused permission to ex- 
amine the books and records of the 


two firms—contrary to the Export | 


Control Act and the regulations. Be- 
cause of this failure to comply with 
export control regulations and the 
condition of the June order, the named 
firms and individuals have now been 
suspended for the additional period, 


At the hearing held prior to the 
June 3 order it was established that 
the Jaffes, in 1952, misused export 
licenses in exporting nickel alloy scrap 
to Japan; exported additional quanti- 
ties of nicke] alloy scrap to Japan via 
Canada without an export license; 
shipped to Japan copper scrap licensed 
for Pakistan; and attempted to divert 
another shipment of copper ingots to 
Japan which had been licensed for 
India. All of these shipments were 
contrary to quota restrictions then 
applicable to the commodities. 

The denial order applies not only to 
the named firms and individuals, but 
also to any person or firm with which 
they ‘may be related by ownership, 
control, or position of responsibility 
in the conduct of export trade. Per- 
sons and firms so affected by this sus- 
pension order include the New Bruns- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





committee. Persons wishing to sug- 
gest additional items on which U. S. 
import concessions may be considered, 
and which do not appear in a pub- 
lished list, should present their views 
to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation. 

Copies of the notice of the Tariff 
Commission may be obtained from the 
Commission. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





—_ 


Exports Expand, Imports Contract 





Japanese Trade Trend More Favorable 


. Although Japan’s foreign trade recorded heavy imbalances during 
the first half of 1954, by midyear expanded exports and reduced imports 
were producing a more favorable trend in the Japanese trade balance. 

Nevertheless, imports continued to exceed exports. Japan’s merchan- 
dise imports in August were valued at $167,019,000, the lowest monthly 


total since November 1952, while ex- 
ports aggregated $141,294,000, almost 
equaling the preceding month’s rec- 
ord total of $141,688,000. 

Imports were $17 million less than 
during July and approximately $31 
million below August last year. The 
reduction from the July level was con- 
siderably larger than the decline from 
July to August last year. As in July, 
which also registered a decrease, part 
of the decline was seasonal, but there 
is little doubt that in August the ef- 
fects of the tighter import policy of 
the Government were even more evi- 
dent. 


The principal items accounting for 
the 9-percent reduction in August, 
compared with the preceding month, 
were the sharp decreases in receipts of 
foodstuffs, textile materials, iron and 
steel scrap, nonferrous metal ores, pe- 
troleum, crude rubber, lumber, certain 
drugs and chemicals, and some types 
of machinery and equipment. Some 
import increases were noted, especial- 
ly in wheat, iron ore, phosphate rock, 
salt, coal, soybeans, and automobiles. 


The continuation during August of 
the record export level was due in 
large measure to substantial ship- 
ments of marine products, tea, silk 
fabrics, drugs and chemicals, and a 
wide variety of other manufactured 
goods, such as sewing machines and 
pottery. The high export volume in 
those items almost completely offset 
the reductions from the July level 
which were recorded in shipments of 
raw silk, cotton yarn, rayon yarn and 
fabrics, staple fiber, iron, steel, and 
certain nonferrous metal products, 
textile machinery and parts, lumber, 
and toys. 


The August returns, which showed 
one of the lowest trade deficits for any 
month during the past 2 years, lend 
support to predictions in some official 
Japanese quarters that the excess of 
imports during the second half of 1954 
will not be nearly so great as for the 
January-June period. 


Trade Deficit Greater 

Japanese officials were considerably 
encouraged by the 19-percent in- 
crease in the export value during the 
first 6 months of 1954 as compared 
with January-June 1953. However, this 
favorable development did not offset 
the continuing concern over Japan’s 
balance-of-payments position, par- 
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ticularly since during the same period 


* the import value increased by almost 


22 percent with a resulting January- 
June trade deficit 25 percent greater 
than in 1953. Imports for the first 6 
months totaled $1,411,664,000, and ex- 
ports aggregated $720,092,000; the re- 
sulting import imbalance amounted 
to $691,552,000, approximately 95 per- 
cent of Japan’s exports for the half- 
year. 


Other significant changes discern- 
ible in the record of Japan’s foreign 
trade during the first half of 1954, 
compared with January-June 1953, in- 
cluded: 


eA decline of 11 percent in exports 
to the dollar area, while imports ad- 
vanced 40 percent. Exports to the 
United States were down 32 percent 
while imports jumped 50 percent. 


eShipments to the sterling area in- 
creased by 32 percent; imports de- 
clined almost 24 percent. 

eTrade with open-account countries 
expanded significantly, exports rising 
by 51 percent and imports by 41 per- 
cent. 


6 Months’ Imports High 


Imports entered the country at an 
even higher rate during the first half 
of 1954 than the postwar high in the 
second half of 1953. The Government’s 
import curtailment drive was not an- 
nounced until early this year and did 
not have any discernible effect. until 
late in the second quarter. 

The even heavier imports during 
the first half of 1954, therefore, re- 
flected the overflow of last year’s un- 
precedented purchasing wave. The 
basic factor contributing to this im- 
port boom during 1953 was the large 
increase in purchasing power. Other 
important influences were a decrease 
in the domestic rice crop, which re- 
sulted in higher imports of food; the 
rise in the domestic price level; and 
relatively liberal import financing. 
The momentum of these stimuli in 
1953 carried over into the first few 
months of 1954. 

The almost 22-percent increase in 
the import value reflected increases in 
practically all major commodity cate- 
gories. The only exceptions were bar- 
ley, sugar, raw wool, hemp and jute, 
iron and steel scrap, coal, raw hides, 
crude rubber, and automobiles. As in 
1953, although the value of certain im- 


ports declined, the volume rose, be- 
cause of lower delivered prices. For 
example, the volume of imported bar- 
ley rose 33 percent although the total 
value was down 4 percent. 

For the same reason the declines in 
quantities of sugar, iron and steel 
scrap, coal, raw hides, and crude rub- 
ber were considerably less than the 
reductions in value. In still other in- 
stances, such as rice, wheat, iron 
ore, certain nonferrous metal ores, 
salt, and petroleum, the tonnages re- 
ceived during January-June 1954 were 
significantly larger than the increases 
ro —— compared with the like period 

1953. 


Export Gains Notable 


The export value for January-June 
1954 at $720,092,000 set a portwar rec- 
ord for any comparable first 6-month 
period. Considering that exports usu~ 
ally show an upswing in the second 
half of the year, the record for the 
1954 period is all the more notable. 

The most important gains were 
made in shipments of textiles and tex- 
tile products; in terms of value, this 
category was up 58 percent over Janu- 
ary-June 1953. Within this broad cate- 
gory the following outstanding gains 
were recorded, with volume: increase 
shown in parentheses: Cotton yarn, 94 
percent (96 percent); cotton fabrics, 71 
percent (61 percent); staple fiber fab- 
rics, 98 percent (95 percent); raw silk, 
12 per cent (17 percent); silk fabrics, 
48 percent (32 percent); and clothing, 
52 percent. 

Other significant contributors to 
the 19-percent gain in exports were 
nonferrous metals; metal products; 
textile machinery, including sewing 
machines and parts; lumber; toys; 
marine products; and a wide variety of 
miscellaneous manufactured goods. 
Some declines were noted, particularly 
in exports of iron and steel, tea, chem- 
ical fertilizer, ships, and, to a lesser 
extent, cement and rayon yarn. 


Open-Account Markets Lead 


Open-account countries constituted 
Japan’s major market in the first half 
of 1954, accounting for approximately 
40 percent of total exports. The dollar 
area was Japan’s second best custom- 
er, despite the fact that exports to the 
United States declined by about 9 per- 
cent. The United States continued as 
Japan’s best single customer, taking 
approximately $110 million in Japa- 
nese products. 


Part of the decline in sales to the 
United States may be fictional, and 
it is believed in some quarters that a 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Bolivian Highway Links Mountain 
Areas and Agricultural Lowlands 


The $45-million Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Highway in Bolivia, formally 
opened on September 26, provides for the first time a highway link be- 
tween the comparatively densely populated mountainous areas and the 


undeveloped agricultural lowlands. 


The highway’s completion is expected to contribute greatly to the 


Government’s economic diversification 
program and lead to a substantial sav- 
ing of Bolivia’s dwindling foreign- 
exchange reserves by reducing the 
country’s dependence on food imports, 
estimated at $25 million annually. 

Partially financed by the U. S. Ex- 
port Import Bank in the amount of 
$28.4 million, this 300-mile road is 
mostly gravel surfaced. 

The boliviano continued to be quoted 
by authorized exchange houses at 
about 1,450 to the dollar in September, 
but for dollars sold by the Govern- 
ment at public auction the rate fluctu- 
ated between 1,446 and 1,460 bolivianos 
to the dollar. Government dollar sales 
amounted to $444,195 during Septem- 
ber, an increase of $27,630 over the 
preceding month. 

In order to support more effectively 
the agrarian reform program and to 
promote the general agricultural de- 
velopment of the country, the Gov- 
ernment decreed the reorganization 
of the Banco Agricola. The bank’s 
functions will be expanded consider- 
ably, and its authorized capital will be 
increased to 2 billion bolivianos. 

The Central Bank has been author- 
ized to issue the 404,467,500 bolivianos 
in new metallic currency of small 
denominations, provided for in the 
current national budget. 


Pipeline Contract Approved 


Development of Bolivia’s petroleum 
resources seems steadily to be gain- 
ing promise as a source of foreign-ex- 
change income and is the brightest 
spot in an otherwise gloomy economic 
picture. 

In September progress was made in 
developing export markets for Boliv- 
lan petroleum in Argentina, Chile, 
and possibly Brazil. 

The Bolivian Government has ap- 
proved a $2.5-million contract with an 
American firm for the construction of 
a@ 6-inch pipeline from Camiri to Ya- 
cuiba on the Argentine border. A Ger- 
man firm is to provide the necessary 
6,600 tons of 654-inch pipe at a total 
cost of $1,164,900. 

YPFB, the Bolivian petroleum agen- 
cy, also has been authorized to spend 
$246,000 for additional equipment re- 
quired in putting the new line into 
operation. Construction is expected to 
begin in November and to be com- 
pleted in May or June 1955. It is hoped 
that the line may reach the railhead 
of the rail line running into Argen- 
tina by January and that perhaps 





400,000 liters daily could then be sup- 
plied by tank car. 

An agreement for the barter of 
Bolivian gasoline for Chilean steel 
products was signed on October 18, 
and YPFB was hopeful that a market 
might be found in the Corumba area 
in Brazil for 1 million liters of gaso- 
line a month and for kerosene and 
naphtha, the latter for the use of the 
Corumba cement plant. 


A second well was completed at Los 
Monos in September by an American 
firm. The initial output was 100 bar- 
rels of 46-gravity petroleum per day 
and about 800 cubic feet of gas per 
barrel of oil. Because of the large 
gas yield, the possibility of building a 
gas line to Sao Paulo, Brazil, is under 
consideration. 


Output of Some Mines Declines 


Production by the privately owned 
small- and medium-sized mines, with 
the exception of zinc, appears to be 
declining, but the Government has not 
acceded to the private miners’ request 
for bonus payments as incentive for 
increased output. 

The Bolivian Government has un- 
dertaken a study to determine means 
of increasing sulfur production. The 
feasibility of forming producers’ co- 
operatives and of extending Govern- 
ment assistance to private mining 
companies is being considered. 


Most of the major national labor 
syndicates scheduled conferences pre- 
paratary to the opening of the First 
National Workers Congress on October 
31, for the purpose of electing dele- 
gates to the Congress and drawing up 
policy programs for presentation at 
the national meeting. 

Among the labor conferences in 
September were those of the miners, 
railway workers, university students, 
teachers, commercial and industrial 
employees, and the Central Obrero 
Departamental (COD), the La Paz De- 
partment of the Bolivian Central La- 
bor Syndicate. The programs. adopted 
by the railway workers and the miners 
were comparatively moderate. The 
railway workers pledged uncondition- 
al support to the government of Presi- 
dent Paz Estenssoro, and the miners 
voted to contribute 4 hours’ work with- 
out pay during October and to take 
other measures designed to help cut 
production costs in the nationalized 
mines. 

An account of the Bolivian Mining 


West German Firms 
Get Foreign Contracts 


West German firms recently. haye 
received foreign orders for a 
of products, including major con. 
tracts from Western Hemisphere 
countries, Spain, Pakistan, and 

Daimler-Benz A. G. of Stuttgart 
has sold 40 buses to Peru; the Man. 
nesman Export G. m. b. H. of Duessej. 
dorf has concluded a contract for the 
supply of a large quantity of steel Pipe 
to the State-owned Mexican com , 
Petroleos Mexicanos, against both for. 
eign and other German competition; 
Siemens and Halske A. G. has con- 
tracted with the Mexican Secretary of 
Communication to supply a 500-ma- 
chine teletype network worth $50,000 
to cover eight Mexican States. 


The German railway-car manu- 
facturing group, Linke-Hoffman- 
Busch, Vereinigte Westdeutsche Wag- 
gonfabrik A. G., Waggonfabrik Uerdin- 
gen, and Fuchs Waggonfabrik A. G, 
has contracted to supply 1,000 coy- 
ered freight cars for fruit transport 
to the Spanish railway freight com- 
pany Transfera of Madrid. 


Automatic machinery for a new cig- 
arette factory, worth $150,000, will be 
supplied to a firm in Karachi, Paki- 
stan, by the Tabakmaschinenfabrik A, 
Heinen of Varel. This is the first con- 
tract concluded between Pakistan and 
the West German tobacco machinery 
industry. 


The Beton and Monierbau A. G. of 
Duesseldorf has contracted to build 
bridges to cost $1.60 million in Iraq, 
as well as highways to cost $5 million, 
The firm expects further construction 
orders from Iraq totaling more than 
$6 million. 





Corporation’s activities since na- 
tionalization of the mines revealed 
that there were some 6,000 surplus 
workers in its labor force of 33,824 
persons, and credited 65 percent of 
the costs of production to labor costs. 
It also stated that the militia main- 
tained by the miners’ federation 
throughout the country numbered 16 
regiments of men, fully armed and 
mobile. 


The other syndicalist organizations 
which met in September took posi- 
tions substantially to the left of those 
assumed by the railway and mine 
workers. 


Agricultural Projects Started 

A variety of measures designed to 
increase Bolivia’s domestic supply of 
food and fibers were initiated in Sep- 
tember. The first shipment of light 
British tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery purchased under the Markus 
contract arrived. The second group 
of Okinawans arrived in the Santa 
Cruz area, bringing the total number 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Brazil Establishes 


Bank Interest Rates 


Maximum interest rates payable-by 
panks to depositors have been rees- 
tablished and interest rates for loans 
and rediscounts to banks changed by 
two orders of the Brazilian Super- 
intendency of Money and Credit 
(SUMOC). 

Maximum interest rates which 
panks may pay for various types of 
deposits are fixed as follows: 3 per- 
cent on unlimited sight deposits; 5 

ent on savings deposits limited in 
amount to 100,000 cruzeiros, deposits 
requiring previous notice for with- 
drawal, and time deposits for a period 
between 30 and 180 days; 6 percent on 
j-year time deposits; and 7 percent on 
time deposits for 18 months or longer. 

Interest rates on deposits were freed 
from official control by a SUMOC or- 
der of February 1954, issued on an 
exeprimental basis in an effort to at- 
tract more deposits and thus relieve 
the existing tight credit. situation. 
However, the competition to secure 
deposits raised their cost to such levels 
that some loans with high elements of 
risk were made to show profits. In- 
terest rates went as high as 8 percent 
on short-term deposits, and bonuses 
were offered to attract new deposits. 


The new SUMOC order, in addition 
to fixing maximum interest rates on 
deposits, specifically prohibits the 
granting of bonuses of any type. 


Rates Vary for Loans to Banks 

Varying rates are fixed for loans to 
banks and _ rediscount operations, 
based on the type of security. A 
preferential rate of 3 percent is set for 
loans and rediscounts based on Gov- 
ernment securities, in an effort to 
expand the market for them. Loans 
and rediscounts on agricultural paper 
are given a favored rate of 5 percent 
in order to make cheaper credit avail- 
able to agriculture. 


For loans and rediscounts secured 
by trade bills (duplicatas) the rate 
is set at 8 percent and for those se- 
cured by promissory notes, at 10 per- 
cent. The rate previously was 8 per- 
cent for loans and rediscounts made 
by the Rediscount Bureau of the Bank 
of Brazil and 9 percent for those made 
by the Bank Mobilization Fund. These 
high rates were established by SUMOC 
in April 1954, in an effort to reduce 
recourse by banks to loans and re- 
discounts, but the attempt was not 
successful so long as the monetary au- 
thorities were relatively free in grant- 
ing credit to banks. 

A tightening up of the rediscount 
policy has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion in banking circles 
and the press. Apparently rediscounts 
will not be granted except for legiti- 
mate temporary requirements, since 
some banks have made it a practice to 
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Crop Prospects Favorable in Uruguay; 
Frost Damages Vineyards, Fruit Trees 


Winter grain crops in Uruguay were 
regarded as satisfactory, but late 
frosts had seriously damaged vine- 
yards and deciduous fruit trees in the 
important producing regions near 
Montevideo. 


Range pastures generally were in 
good condition for September, except 
in the southern section, where un- 
usually dry weather had prevailed. 
Shearing of the new season—1954-55— 
wool clip began during the latter part 
of September on a number of ranches. 
Farmers and cattlemen were engaged 
in the customary seasonal activities 
with the return of the spring season. 


The new wool marketing season 
opened on October 1, with only small 
remnants of last season’s clip still on 
hand and with limited offshore de- 
mand for them. The Bank of the Re- 
public announced that exporters to 
the United States of 1954-55 wool, in- 
cluding washed wool and wool tops, 
would be permitted to retain for free 
disposition only 2 percent of dollar 
earnings involved, instead of 5 per- 
cent previously authorized. 


Exporters to countries paying in in- 
convertible currencies, however, were 
still permitted to retain 24% percent of 
their foreign-exchange earnings. Wool 
exports for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, totaled 156,853 bales of 
about 1,050 pounds each, greasy basis, 
as compared with 260,194 bales in the 
preceding year. The U.S. S. R. entered 
the Uruguayan wool market late in 
the season and purchased over 3,000 
bales through buyers in Western 
Europe. 


Beef Shortage Eased 


The beef shortage in Montevideo 
continued throughout September but 
was eased by the decision of the Na- 
tional Packing House, the sole sup- 
plier of meat to Montevideo, to offer 
more competitive prices to cattlemen. 
The official wholesale price of beef 
also was raised from 0.50 to 0.88 peso 
per kilogram. An official commission 
was appointed to study ways and 
means of curbing the illicit supplying 
of beef to the urban market, and a 
proposal was made in Congress for 





use the rediscount privilege as a 
means of augmenting their working 
capital. In addition, the Rediscount 
Bureau now is refusing to rediscount 
the paper of residential construction 
enterprises. 

The reestablishment of maximum 
interest rates on deposits was effected 
by SUMOC instruction No. 105 and the 
change in the rates for loan and re- 
discount operations was made by 
SUMOC instruction No. 106, both 
dated October 14 and effective from 
that date—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 
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tighter controls on the smuggling of 
cattle across the Brazilian border. 

The shortage of cattle for slaughter 
sharply curtailed the operations of 
export packers, leaving 7,000 hourly 
workers unemployed and several hun- 
dred other salaried employees facing 
the prospect of early unemployment. 
The unemployment fund for packing- 
house workers was exhausted by re- 
quired payments and a proposal has 
been introduced into the National As- 
sembly to replenish the fund by levy- 
ing an additional tax of 25 percent on 
tobacco products. 


The official price for the 1954-55 
wheat crop was established at 16.50 
pesos per 100 kilograms, unchanged 
from last year, despite complaints 
that the Government’s policy of plac- 
ing a high floor under wheat prices 
had encouraged farmers to plow up 
their pastures. A Government com- 
mission was appointed to study mar- 
keting controls for new-crop wheat 
and a mission was sent to Brazil in an 
effort to sell the surplus of 300,000 
metric tons of old-crop wheat. 

The market for dry cattle hides, 
sheepskins, and linseed was quiet dur- 
ing September. Local linseed proces- 
sors Offered 21.50 pesos per 100 kilo- 


grams unchanged from the preceding 
month. 


Foreign Trade Declines 

The demand for commercial loans 
was somewhat easier, probably re- 
flecting a seasonal slackness in some 
lines. An early resumption of the tight 
money situation which has prevailed 
for the past several years, however, 
was forecast. Collections of foreign 
bills were prompt but delays in the 
payment of local bills, especially in 
the interior, were reported. 

Foreign trade declined to an ex- 
tremely low level in September, pri- 
marily because of the virtual exhaus- 
tion of the 1953-54 wool clip, the 
shortage of meat for export, and the 
lack of import quotas for second- and 
third-category goods. Import quotas 
opened during the month included one 
for the equivalent of $500,000 of first- 
category goods, including seeds, plants, 
trees, and fodder. 

A trade mission from Belgium held 
conversations with officials of the 
Government and the Bank of the Re- 
public regarding a revision of the 1946 
trade and payments agreement. Dis- 
cussions are reported to have resulted 
in an understandin ng to modify the 
“swing” provisions® of the existing 
agreement to cover a balance of $8 
million, in place of the existing pro- 
vision for a swing of only wre po 
The Belgians also are understood to 
have expressed considerable interest 
in the purchase of Uruguayan wool 
tops.—Emb., Montevideo. 
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Guatemalan Business Activity Moves Up; 
Confidence in Administration Increases 


Guatemalan business activity in 
September moved definitely but se- 
lectively upward, following the more 
halting recovery in August from the 
June-July revolution-borne stagna- 
tion 


_ During the month, the first in which 
President Castillo Armas has acted as 
the sole responsible Chief of State, 
following the late August dissolution 
of the triumvirate, confidence in the 
government was growing. Contribut- 
ing to this growth of confidence were 
the President’s long-awaited new 
Cabinet appointments; his action in 
reducing import duties on numerous 
luxury items to lower living costs; 
and the presence in the country of 
important, potential U. S. investors 
who were investigating opportunities, 
particularly for petroleum develop- 
ment. 

No return of flight capital was in 
evidence, and it is speculated that, 
barring unexpectedly rapid economic 
improvement, considerable time will 
elapse before any important move- 
ment in this regard will take place. 

Of prime importance in business cir- 
cles as the month ended was the 
hope that the newly signed Technical 
Cooperation Agreement with the 
United States would be quickly imple- 
mented to get under way a badly 
needed economy-stimulating public- 
works program. 


Retail Trade Brisk 


Businesswise, the most notable im- 
provement during the month was in 
the movement of small retail items, 
such as dry goods and other depart- 
ment-store articles. Durable consumer 
goods, particularly passenger cars and 
trucks, also showed improvement. 
Wholesale trade advanced more 
leisurely; markets for heavy agricul- 
tural equipment and builders’ hard- 
ware remained in the doldrums. Al- 
though large-scale farmers expect the 
agrarian situation to be vastly im- 
proved under the new administration, 
they apparently are awaiting the net 
results of the present crop season be- 
fore ordering for the next. 

Net foreign-exchange reserves at the 
end of September were estimated at 
$39 million, approximately the same 
level as in September 1953. This com- 
pares with the final figure of $41,479,- 
000 on August 31, 1954, and represents 
a less than usual seasonal decline, pri- 
marily as a result of reduced imports. 

Indications of stringency in Govern- 
ment finances iftcluded: A published 
estimate that the Government debt 
had reached more than $41 million at 
midyear, an increase of $20 million in 
18 months; anouncements of - more 

in governmental accounts 
from the previous adminis- 
tration; press suggestions as to pos- 


sible methods of governmental bor- 
rowing; and a special meeting to con- 
sider means of raising funds for sol- 
diers of the liberation army, which 
may result in a special tax for this 
purpose and to defray other expendi- 
tures attributable to the military 
action at that time. It is estimated 
that the lowering of import duties 
on luxuries initially will cost the 
Government several million dollars 
per year. 


Highway Work To Be Resumed 


Despite the shortage of funds, the 
Government during the month was 
proceeding rapidly with plans to re- 
sume work on the Inter-American 
Highway, which could begin in Novem- 
ber if funds materialize. Preliminary 
bids were closed on an electric plant 
to be installed at Esclavos under a 
Government-industry program. With 
the arrival of the director of the U. 8S. 
Foreign Operations - Administration 
office in Guatemala, plans were being 
made for a greatly expanded program 
of technical cooperation under the 
agreement signed September 1. 


Agrarian disorders subsided during 
the month. With first picking of the 
early coffee imminent, expectations 
of a larger crop than last year con- 
tinued. Meanwhile coffee buyers ap- 
pealed to the Government to correct 
a situation whereby suppliers can de- 
fault on deliveries with little recourse 
by the buyer. : 


Reorganization of labor unions pro- 
ceeded slowly in September and at the 
month’s end only 9 of a total of 530 
unions had elected new officials. Two 
of the country’s most prominent labor 
leaders sent a memorandum to the 
President demanding guaranties 
against arrest for labor organizers, 
denouncing allegedly bureaucratic ob- 
stacles against the unions and re- 
questing cancellation of the Gov- 
ernment decree dissolving the rail- 
way and fruit workers’ union. The 
Government refused to reconsider dis- 
solution of the unions, but stated that 
abuse of labor organizers would not 
be condoned. 

A list of persons whose property is 
subject to confiscation to compensate 
the Government for misappropriations 
by the Arbenz regime was published 
on September 7. The persons listed 
were presumed to have been connected 
with or to have profited from that 
regime. However, the program of ac- 
tion against listed persons still is not 
clear, and changes in the list still 
are being made—Emb., Guatemala 
City. 


Indian cotten imports in 1953-54 to- 
taled 494,000 bales, 12 percent below 
those of the preceding year, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 





Bolivian Highway . . . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


of Ryukyuans to reach the U 
cotton-growing colony to 402, and the. 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonigg. 
tion expressed the hope that the 
Okinawan immigration program 
might be accelerated next year. The 
Government’s resettlement Project 
also was given impetus by the an. 
nouncement of plans to transplant 150 
families from Oruro to the Yungas ang 
Santa Cruz areas, the first families tp 
be moved in December. 


Servicio Agricola Interamericano 
(SAI), Inter-American Agricultura] 
Service, signed an agreement with 
the Bolivian Development Corporation 
in September for the establishment of 
a 4,000-hectare cattle improvement 
project at Reyes in accordance with 
which stock of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed will be brought from the United 


States for experimental crossing with 
domestic cattle. 


SAI also is planning to bring 1,500 
pigs from Brazil into the Santa Cru 
area to sell to farmers to augment 
Bolivia’s supply of pork and lard. A 
pig industry is now feasible because 
of the success achieved in growing 
Cuban yellow corn in the region. 
Finally, SAI is preparing 40,000 gar- 
den-seed packets for distribution 
throughout the country in order to 
increase the supply of garden vege- 
tables, 

Customs Tariff Revised 


The revision of the Bolivian Customs 
Law of 1927, commenced in August 
with the adoption of a new and higher 
tariff schedule on all but essential 
foodstuffs, is now complete with the 
issuance by the Ministry of Finance 
of a list of surcharges assessed on the 
c. i. f. value of most merchandise 
imported into Bolivia. The 1,197 items 
in the Bolivian customs schedule are 
divided into 12 categories of essen- 
tiality. 

No surcharge is imposed on com- 
modities within the first category, but 
50 percent is added to the c. i. f. value 
of the merchandise in* the second 
group, with the surcharge increased 
progressively on each category there- 
after until it reaches 1,000 percent on 
the final group. 

The Central Bank, in keeping with 
its policy of invalidating long out- 
standing import permits, announced 
that permits, issued during the last 
6 months of 1953, even though ex- 
tended since, would be invalid after 
November 30, 1954. Substitute permits 
must be obtained for merchandise 
shipped or to be shipped before this 
cutoff date, under authorization of 
the old permits. The measure is 
designed to erase potential claims 
against Bolivia’s foreign-exchange 
holdings and to help stabilize the 
balance-of-payments position.—Emb., 
La Paz. 
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IBRD 3-Month Income 
At $5.4 Million Net 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported 
a net income of $5.4 million for the 3 
months ended September 30, 1954, 
compared with $5.3 million for the 
like period in 1953. 

This income was placed in the sup- 
plemental reserve against losses on 
loans and guarantees, and raised the 
reserve to $102 million. Loan com- 
missions amounted to $3 million and 
were credited to the bank’s special 
reserve, increasing that reserve to $52 
million. 

Total reserves on September 30, 1954, 
were $154 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, was $14 million, compared 
with $11.5 million in 1953. _ Expenses 
for the 3-month period totaled $8.6 
million. 

Three Loans Made 

The bank made three loans totaling 
$92 million in. Austria, Ceylon, and 
Mexico. These loans increased total 
loans signed by the bank to $2,007 
million. Disbursements on loans were 


$76 million, making total disburse- 
ments $1,482 million on September 30. 

Principal repayments received by 
the bank amounted to $57.5 million, 
which included $56 million of prepay- 
ments made on loans to the Nether- 
lands and the KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines. The bank also sold to private 
investors $16.5 million of securities 
from its loan portfolio: $16.1 million 
without its guarantee and the balance 
with its guarantee. In addition, when 
the bank made its loan of $61 million 
in Mexico in August 1954, two private 
banks simultaneously agreed to par- 
ticipate to the extent of $2.4 million. 
The total of sales of borrowers’ se- 
curities amounted to $124 million at 
September 30, of which $66 million 
was made without the guarantee of 
the bank, 

During the quarter, the bank floated 
bond issues in the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands and the United States, 
for an amount totaling $74.5 million. 

Israel became the 57th member of 
the bank during the quarter, bringing 
the total subscribed capital of the 
bank to $9,153 million. 





France’s dried prune crop for 1954 
is estimated at 8,000 short tons, 18 
percent below the 1953 production. 





Annual balance - of - payment 
data for the past 35 years and 
by major periods back to 1850, 
presented on a comparable basis 
in a new publication by the Of- 
fice of Business Economics, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, offer 
world traders an instrument for 
gaging the equilibrium of U. S. 
foreign transactions. 

Entitled “Balance of Payments 
of the United States, 1919-1953,” 
the convenient one-volume pub- 
lication gives tables showing the 
amount of dollars spent abroad 
by Americans not only for mer- 
chandise imports, but also for 
freight, tourist travel, military 
expenditures, private remit- 
tances, Government grants and 
loans, and private investments, 
as well as U. S. receipts from 
abroad from the sale of mer- 
chandise, various services, and 
income on U. S. investments in 
foreign countries. 


Balance-of-payment data thus 
provide the most comprehensive 
account of this country’s foreign 
transactions and explain the 
changes in the dollar position 
of foreign countries. 


Beginning with 1945 the data 
are shown by 3-month periods, 





Official ‘Barometer’ Gives Long-Range View 
Of U. S. Position in World Trade 


and beginning with 1946 they are 
broken down by the following 12 
areas: 


eWestern Europe 
eDependencies 
eOther Europe 
eCanada 
eLatin America 
eAll other countries 
eInternational institutions 
eSterling area, total 
United Kingdom 
Other sterling area in Eu- 
rope 
Sterling area dependencies 
Other sterling area depen- 
dencies 
Other sterling area coun- 
tries 


An appendix explains the most 
recent changes in the method- 
ology used by OBE and includes 
a bibliography of pertinent arti- 
cles and special publications. 

Issued as a supplement to 
OBE’s official publication, Sur- 
vey of Current Business, the new 
publication may be purchased 
from U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


French Exports to 
U. S. Still Down 


French expérts to the United States 
were valued at $12.2 million in Sep- 
tember, compared with $14.8 million 
in August, continuing the downward 
trend. Third-quarter exports were 4 
percent below the second quarter and 
19 percent below the level of the cor- 
responding period of 1953. French 
exports to the United States in the 
first 9 months of 1954 were 20 percent 
lower than exports during the like 
period of 1953. 

The seasonal increases in shipments 
of alcoholic beverages and nae 
during September were not 
to compensate for declines in a num- 
ber of other commodities, such as arti- 
ficial fibers, perfumes, machinery, and 
equipment. Major French exports to 
the United States during September 
included the following commodities: 
Wines, aperitifs, brandy and liqueurs, 
perfumes and essential oils,, leather 
products, raw wool, woolen cloth, lace 
and tulle, clothing, pearls, gems, syn- 
thetic gems, finished steel-mill prod- 
ucts, and art objects. 

September imports from the United 
States totaling $26.9 million were below 
the August level of $29.2 million. The 
substantial decline in imports of raw 
cotton was considered a seasonal, 
temporary phenomenon. Imports from 
the United States during the third 
quarter of 1954 were 3 percent below 
the second quarter, but 10 percent 
above the corresponding period last 
year. Imports from the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1954 were 
6 percent below the first 9 months of . 
1953. 


Only 40 percent of January-Sep- 
tember 1954 imports from the United 
States were covered by exports, com- 
pared with 47 percent in the corre-. 
sponding period of 1953. The most 
important French imports from the 
United States during September were: 
Oilseeds, leaf tobacco, sulfur, refined 
fuel oil, petroleum and lubricants, 
organic chemicals, rubber, plastics, 
raw cotton, copper and alloys, boilers, 
motors, pumps, cranes and grinding 
machines, machines for the chemical, 
paper, and textile industries, machine 
tools, weighing apparatus, office equip- 
ment, valves, ball and roller bearings, 
and electrical machinery.- 










































South African corn exports in- 
creased significantly in the first 7 
months of 1954, reaching a total value 
of $21,050,000 compared with only 
$606,000 for the like period in 1953, 
pl Foreign Agricultural Service re- 


Export volume has already approxi- 
mated 12 million bags (200 pounds), 
due to two favorable crop years 
coupled with firm establishment of a 
hybrid corn program. 
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Soviet Zeiss Firm Sets 
Up Foreign Agencies 


A West German court decision 
has confirmed the sole right of 
the West German Zeiss photo- 
graphic equipment manufactur- 
ers to the Zeiss trade-mark, and 
the Soviet Zone Zeiss factory in 
Jena has altered its trade-mark. 


The Zeiss Jena firm has an- 
nounced a plan to establish its 
own foreign agencies to handle 
representation and sales of the 
factory’s products abroad. This 
is the first instance in which the 
Soviet Zone foreign trade mo- 
nopoly Deutsche Innen- und 
Aussenhandel (DIA) has per- 
mitted a Soviet Zone firm to set 
up its own export arrangements. 











Germany, Brazil Form 
Financial Institute 


A new industrial and financial en- 
terprise with a capital of 30 million 
cruzeiros, or about US$8.6 million, has 
been formed in Rio de Janeiro by Bra- 
zilian and West German interests. 


The new firm, called Companiha de 
Organizacao Tecnica Industrial e 
Commercial (COTINCO 8S. A.) will 
serve as a base of operations in Brazil 
for German industrial firms interest- 
ed in establishing a business in Brazil. 
Its formation was sponsored by the 
Rhein-Main Bank, Frankfurt/Main, 
acting on behalf of the successor in- 
stitutes of the former Dresdener Bank, 
Berlin. 


COTINCO 5S. A. will assist in the es- 
tablishment of production facilities in 
Brazil for German industries, will 
bring together German and Brazilian 
firms interested in doing business, 
and will oversee German interests in 
Brazil. The firm also will grant loans 
for industrial financing but will not 
finance or take a direct part in the 
buying or selling of goods. The head 
Office of COTINCO is in Rio de Janeiro, 
but branch offices will be open in Sao 
Paulo and Bahia. 

Half of the share capital of CO- 
TINCO is held by Brazilian interests 
and half by the three successor in- 
stitutes of the Dresdner Bank. The 
close contact of these institutes with 
Alianca of Bahia, one of the most 
important Brazilian insurance com- 
panies, and with the Klabin industrial 
group and the industrialists and 
bankers Figueiredo and Novaes of Sao 
Paulo promises to assist the new 
undertaking. 

The board of directors consists of 
three Brazilians and four Germans, 
the latter representing the Rhein- 
Main Bank A. G., Frankfurt; the 


Companhia Siderurgica Mannesmann, 
Rio de Janeiro; the Hamburger 
Kreditbank A.G.. Hamburg; and the 
Rhein-Ruhr Bank A. G., Duesseldorf. 





Japanese Trade... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


portion of the increased shipments to 
Brazil during January-June was des- 
tined for the United States. Such ex- 
ports amounted to $36,208,000, whereas 
the figure for the corresponding 1953 
period was only $3,347,000. 

Among the commodities which 
showed substantial increases in sales 
to Brazil and may have been trans- 
shipped to the United States were 
sewing-machine heads, raw silk and 
silk textiles, and silk scarves and 
handkerchiefs. Direct exports to the 
United States generally followed the 
postwar pattern, consisting largely of 
fish and fish products, tea, raw silk, 
and silk fabrics, pottery and china- 
ware, toys and games, and diversified 
manufactured goods in the household, 
apparel, and miscellaneous categories. 

Despite the considerable improve- 
ment in exports to sterling-area coun- 
tries, the total for the first half of 1954 
aggregated only $195,322,000, as com- 
pared with the January-June 1953 to- 
tal of $148,586,000, and the January- 
June 1952 figure of $339,459,000. 

Whereas imports from the dollar 
and open-account areas advanced 
sharply from $609,969,000 and $210,- 
127,000 in the first half of 1953 to 
$855,370,000 and $295,490,000, respec- 
tively, the revérse was true for the ster- 
ling area, which showed a decline from 
$341,306,000 to $261,106,000, almost the 
same as $261,455,000 for July-Decem- 
ber 1953. 

As in 1953, the United States was 
Japan’s principal supplier, accounting 
for almost 40 percent of Japan’s total 
imports. The major portion of Japan’s 
purchases from this country consisted 
of food, raw cotton, coal, fuel and 
diesel oil, and various types of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The obstacles loom large as Japan 
tries to reduce imports, expand ex- 
ports, and achieve balance in its in- 
ternational accounts. Should imports 
during the August-December period 
be maintained at about the July level, 
the total for the year will be about 
the same as for 1953. In view of the 
record low in August, there is reason 
to believe, that the Government’s ef- 
forts to keep imports from increasing 
may be successful. 

Wheat shipments from the United 
States to Japan under the surplus agri- 
cultural products provision—section 
550—of the Mutual Security Act are 
recorded as commercial imports in 
Japan’s foreign-trade statistics, but 
they do not require compensating net 
outpayments of foreign exchange. A 
part of total imports for the second 
half of 1954 may possibly include im- 
ports of surplus agricultural products 


— 


Ex-lm Bank Gives Credit to 
Mexican Electric Company — 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the authorizg. 
tion of a credit of $750,000 to Cig. 
Industrial Electrica Mexicana, §, 
to assist that company in the pur. 
chase of U. S. materials, equipment, 
and services for an expansion pro. 
gram which is designed to meet the 
rapidly growing demand for power in 
the area served by it. 

Cia. Industrial Electrica Mexicana, 
S. A., distributes electric energy in an 
important agricultural area in Mexieo 
consisting of the Mexicali Valley in 
Baja California, including the city of 
Mexicali and nearby areas. The elec- 
tric energy distributed by the com- 
pany is transmitted from the United 
States. 

The Bank of America has indicated 
a willingness to participate in the 
financing by furnishing a substantial 
portion of additional funds required 
for the program without the gauranty 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

The credit authorized will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5% percent an- 
nually and will be repayable in 20 
approximately equal semiannual in- 
stallments beginning June 30, 1958. 





from the United States which will not 
involve payment in foreign exchange. 

On the other hand, efforts are being 
made to maintain exports at a high 
level. The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry and the Economic 
Counsel Board some months ago esti- 
mated exports for 1954 at $1,375 mil- 
lion as compared with $1,275 million 
for 1953. This goal may not be overly 
optimistic; there are some who pre- 
dict it may be surpassed. Its achieve- 
ment will require an average monthly 
rate of exports during July-December 
of $110 million. However, exports would 
have to increase substantially above 
this average during the second half of 
1954 if the trade deficit for the year 
is to be significantly less than the 
large import balance $1,135,000,000 in 
1953. 


There is considerable apprehension 
that the many efforts being made to 
increase exports may not be sufficient 
to offset the depressing effect of the 
recent curtailment of exports to Indo- 
nesia stemming from the mounting 
balance in Japan’s trade with that 
country. This concern is heightened 
by the existence of a large balance 
in Japan’s trade with Korea. 


Recognizing that restricting exports, 
among other things, may result in 
serious problems for the industries 
concerned, the Japanese Government 
has been reluctant to curtail trade 
with either country. Manufacturing 
groups concerned already have re- 
quested the Government to lift the 
restriction on exports to Indonesia.— 
Emb., Tokyo. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Gold Coast Raises 


‘Cocoa Export Duty 


The Gold Coast has revised the 
method of calculating export duties 
on cocoa so as to effect a general in- 
crease in duties collectible by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The change, retroactive from April 
1, 1954, was effected through promul- 
gation of the Cocoa Duty and De- 
yelopment Funds (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance 1954, published in the Gold 
Coast Gazette of August 16. 

Any price increase in cocoa sales in 
excess of £260 per ton would be wholly 
absorbed by the duty collected by the 
Government under the ordinance. As 
cocoa export duties are paid by the 
Cocoa Marketing Board, the exclusive 
seller of cocoa in the Gold Coast, the 
effect of the duty revision will be to 
divert a greater proportion of cocoa 
receipts from the board to the Gov- 
ernment sehen, wap 


In presenti the measure to the 
Gold Coast legislature, the Govern- 
ment indic ted it considered the ac- 
tion justified because the reserve funds 


of the Cocoa Marketing Board were 
“sufficient to fulfill its primary pur- 
pose of price stabilization.” Such ad- 
ditional revenues to the Government 
—from sales of cocoa priced above 
£260 per ton—are to be allocated to 
three special Government develop- 
ment funds set up by the ordinance. 

The new export duty rates on cocoa 
are as follows: 

On cocoa having a value up to £120 
a ton, the new duty payable is one- 
tenth of the value of the cocoa for 
duty, or £10 a ton, whichever is less. 


On cocoa having a value over £120 
a ton, but not exceeding £260 a ton, 
the duty payable is an amount a ton 
equal to one-half of the difference 


between the value for duty a ton and 
£100. 


On cocoa having a value over £260 
a ton, the duty payable is an amount 
a ton equal to the difference between 
the value for duty a ton and £180. 

The “value for duty” is defined of- 
ficially as the f.o.b. price “at which 
the Gold Coast Marketing Board has 
contracted to sell cocoa to a purchaser 
outside the Gold Coast, or where the 
Gold Coast Marketing Board has not 
so contracted to sell the cocoa, the 
best price, free on board, which in the 
opinion of the comptroller could have 
been obtained for such cocoa on a sale 
to a purchaser outside the Gold Coast 
within 2 months after exportation or 
attempted exportation.” 





India’s 1954-55 cotton crop is fore- 
cast at approximately 3.9 million bales 
of 500 pounds gross, or about 5 percent 
higher than the 1953-54 crop of 3.73 
million bales —Emb., Bombay. 
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Japan Fixes Import Budget, 
Continues ‘Austerity’ Policy 


Japan’s foreign-exchange budget for imports in the October 1954- 
March 1955 period has been set at US$1,253,628,100, including $1, 090. 
million for merchandise imports and $163, 628, 100 for invisible items. 

The amount allotted for merchandise imports is $10 million less than 
the corresponding allocation in the preceding budget. The total figure 


for both merchandise and invisible 
trade represents a significant reduc- 
tion of $166,715,900 from the budget 
as initially announced for the preced- 
ing 6 months, and is reportedly $455,- 
981,000 less than the revised budget 
for October 1953-March 1954. 

The cut in foreign-exchange alloca- 
tions is a result of Japan’s concern 
over its exchange position, and is part 
of the Japanese Government’s overall 
“austerity” policy which was first re- 
flected in the April-September 1954 
budget. 

The merchandise import budget re- 
portedly includes $505 million for the 
dollar area, $251 million for the ster- 
ling area, $204 million for the open- 
account area, and $130 million set 
aside for the global account. 


Allocations Shown 


Allocations under the 6-month bud- 
get for all currency areas are as fol- 
lows: 


{In thousands of U. S. dollars, c.i.f. basis] 





Merchandise imports: 

Pata © 5 deck disc one paste ch eed 233,544 
MONOD GOOG 6 i. iie es. vevvessssces 10,367 
Lumber and timber .........sccscese 12,024 
Materials for daily mecessities...... 14,602 
Tertiio materiale ...6. cose cece Qeve 314,324 
Fertilizer and fertilizer materials.... 23,410 
CRONE <b co seh Nelbscasdd (haba tana Gecen 26,224 
Materials for iron and steel industry, 

Ontee “OOOR. kis ca iedsd < ods oeeeebe 25,112 
Nonferrous metals and ores ........« 14,125 
PED. vcind ade Fane beeN se peehaee> 63,002 
CREED. c'sWe esc ttn cénccecctesiee 3,911 
DEOGEIIOE: 36s 0 0500 occ apse sash eacnmee 2,997 
Agricultural chemicals .............. 827 
Machinery and metal products .... 45,938 
Transportation equipment ......... 8,030 
Materials for improvement of trade.. 32,000 
Goods for barter trade ............. 0,000 
Goods to be delivered to U. 8S. 

REG WOOO un ccccuccescatecsans 10,000 
Materials for processing and re- 

GUROED «vb canwe ods web sade dhe 4ebubes 1,700 
Miscellaneous imports Sits Decne 2,863 
Imports under Automatic Approval 

rrr ra ,000 
Contingency reserve ......... SEB =, 43,000 

WOU. 0 vabinwedes cawiiichdeorcntag’s 1,090,000 





New Amendments to Turkish 
Trade Laws Translated 


English translations of the amend- 
ments (111 pages) to Turkey’s foreign 
trade regulations, effective September 
22; are available for loan to interested 
parties from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and from 
the Department’s Field Office at Grand 
Central Annex, U. S. Post Office, 110 
East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Invisible items: 


TEAMIMGCWEOR oo 6 chee ts eekobeen J 
pS rer a ae 
Overseas travel expenses ..........- 3,800 
Interest payments ............eee00. 24,890 
Government trade expenses ........ 8,070 
Incidental trade expenses .......... 6,360 
Payments for foreign technical as- 
SUNRREIID ek ka cde cevccesebevuctunes 0,420 
Communications ..i....csecsicenses 2,678 
OCRGP GOFVicGs 2. oc cccccesvciocesssowh 17, 
GEO.” cb vi casiecbuwes keene nea 2,21 
Long-term capital transactions .... 13 
Expenses for commodity transactions 1 
Contingency reserve .............065 10,000 
Total 








Nigeria Restricts 
Cocoa Export Duty 


A ceiling of 20 percent ad valorem 
has been placed on cocoa export duties 
leviable by the Nigerian Government, 
by official notice No. 1442 published 
in the Nigeria Gazette of August 14. 
The notice does not alter existing 
sliding-scale duty rates, but limits the 
duty payable to 20 percent of the 
value. 

The current export duty on cocoa 
beans, as amended by the new Gov- 
ernment notice, is as follows: 


The value of cocoa for duty is 
deemed to be the price received for 
cocoa by the Nigerian Cocoa Market- 
ing Board. On cocoa up to and in- 
cluding £150 a ton, the new duty pay- 
able is 10 per cent ad valorem. On 
cocoa valued at over £150 a ton, the 
duty payable is 10 percent plus one- 
tenth of 1 percent for every £1 by 
which the value exceeds £150 per ton, 
but the duty shall not exceed 20 per- 
cent of the value of cocoa for duty. 


In response to price movements, ex- 
port duties have resulted in assess- 
ments up to 45 percent ad valorem. 
The Government considers such high 
cocoa export duties too unstable to 
permit reliance for budget purposes 
on this form of revenue. 


The Nigerian Government’s action 
in limiting its share of cocoa earn- 
ings is in direct contrast with the 
Gold Coast Government’s action in 
increasing its proportion of cocoa 
revenues (also announced in this issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly). As in 
the Gold Coast, all cocoa exports in 
Nigeria are handled by a Government 
Cocoa Marketing Board, which bears 
the cost of any export duties levied. 
—Cons. Gen., Lag 
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Brazil Raises Electric Power Taxes 


An increase in the-tax on the sale 
of foreign exchange and revised taxes 
on electric power consumption have 
been authorized in Brazil as sources 
of revenue for a Federal Electrifica- 
tion Fund established to finance the 
production, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of electric power, as well as the 
development of the electric macerial 
industry. 

The tax on remittances abroad, now 
8 percent, will be increased to 10 per- 
cent. effective January 1, 1955, with 
the additional 2 percent going to the 
Electrification Fund. Remittances 
made through the free-exchange 
market continue to be exempt from 
the remittance tax. Other transac- 
tions are subject to the tax, calcu- 
lated on the cruzeiro equivalent of the 
foreign exchange purchased—at the 
official selling rate of 18.82 cruzeiros to 
the dollar or its equivalent—except 
for remittances covering the follow- 
ing: 

Riervice of the external debt of the 
Federal, State, and municipal Gov- 
ernments. 

eReturn of foreign capital up to 20 
percent annually of the amount regis- 
tered with the Banking Superinten- 
dency (FIBAN). 

eInterest, profits, and dividends, up 
to 8 percent annually, on foreign capi- 
tal registered with FIBAN. 

eFuel and lubricants. 

eFoodstuffs of prime necessity, spe- 
cifically designated by Presidential 
decree. 

ePaper for printing and for books, 
provided it is imported duty free. 

eDiplomatic and consular remit- 
tances to countries granting recipro- 
cal exemptions to Brazil. 

eDuly authorized interbank ex- 
change transactions. 

The increased remittance tax will 
be applicable in cases where the ex- 
change is closed after January 1, 1955, 
even though the transaction was au- 
thorized before the end of 1954. How- 
ever, in cases involving merchandise 
entered into the Brazilian customs 
before December 31, 1954, the 8-per- 
cent tax will apply. 


One Tax Collected 


The new tax on electric power con- 
sumption will be the sole tax on elec- 
tricity and will be collected by the 
Federal Government in the form of 
a consumption tax. The tax will be 
0.20 cruzeiro and 0.10 cruzeiro per kilo- 
watt-hour on electricity consumption 
for light and power, respectively, and 
5 percent on the cost of consumption 
of electricity paid for at a fixed rate. 


IZ the cost of electric power, exclu- 
sive of the tax, consumed by any in- 
dustry accounts for more than 5 per- 
cent and less than 10 percent of its 
annual production costs, the tax will 
be reduced to 50 percent of the 





amount otherwise due. Should power 
consumption costs account for 10 to 
15 percent of the total cost of pro- 
duction, only 30 percent of the tax 
will be due, and if power accounts for 
more than 15 percent of total costs, 
10 percent of the tax will be applicable. 

Forty percent of the total tax col- 
lected will be for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 60 percent for the State 
and local governments, to be used in 
the production, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of electric power. The Fed- 
eral Government’s share of the tax 
will go to the Electrification Fund. 
Any taxes levied by State and local 
governments for the development of 
electric power are not suspended un- 
less they apply to the production, 
transmission, distribution, or con- 
sumption of electricity. The new tax 
on power consumption replaces the 
previous Federal tax of 3 percent 
on the consumption of electricity (de- 
cree-law No. 7404 of March 22, 1945). 


Government Will Add Funds 


The Electrification Fund also will 
obtain revenues from Government ap- 
propriations in the regular budget 
and from income earned by the fund 
itself. Beginning with the 1955 budget, 
for a period of 10 years, the Govern- 
ment will appropriate an amount not 
less than 4 percent of the consump- 
tion tax collected during the preced- 
ing year. 

The Federal Electrification Fund 
was created and the new taxes in- 
stituted by law No. 2308 of August 31, 
1954, published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 4. Regulations imple- 
menting the collection of the increased 
remittance tax were issued in Ministry 
of Finance instruction No. 673, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 14. 

(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 9, 1951, p. 10, on the increase of 
the remittance tax from 5 percent to 
the present 8 percent.) 





U. K. To Import Synthetic 
Rubber From Dollar Area 


Applications for licenses to im- 
port synthetic rubber from dol- 
lar sources during the 6 months 
ending June 30, 1955, will be con- 
sidered by the British Board of 
Trade. 


No indication has been given 
by the Board of Trade as to the 
total amount of dollar imports 
which might be licensed. Im- 
porters have been requested, 
however, to submit separate ap- 
plications for each type of syn- 
thetic rubber required. 
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Iceland Puts Special 
Tax on Automobiles 


The Icelandic Government now ig 
assessing a special tax on passenger 
cars in addition to the 35-percent 
permit fee previously levied on auto- 
mobiles. The new tax, effective August 
17, is applicable until the end of 
this year. 

The special tax on automobiles and 
trucks with a load capacity of legs 
than 3 tons is 100 percent of the f.ob, 
price when the country of origin is 
the United States or Western Europe. 

When the country of origin js 
Czechoslovakia or the U. S. S. R., the 
special tax is 60 percent. Trucks of 
over 3 tons have no special tax; prices 
for Jeeps for use by farmers will be 
equalized between the cif. cost of 
Jeeps from the United States and 
from Israel. 

The new tax brings the dollar equiy- 
alent retail price in Iceland of @ 
low-priced U. S. make up to US$4,963; 
a medium-priced U. S. make, to US 
$7,843; and Pobeda (Soviet), to US 
$4,075. Funds received from the special 
tax will be used to subsidize trawler 
operation. 


Licenses Issued 

The Iceland Import Bureau has an- 
nounced that during the last 5 months 
of 1954, import licenses would be issued 
for 1,195 motor vehicles as follows: 
350 passenger cars from any country 
(50 for taxis), 300 panel trucks from 
any country, 100 passenger cars from 
the U. S. S. R., 100 automobiles from 
Czechoslovakia, 70 Jeeps from Europe 
or the United States, and 275 trucks, 
3 tons or over, from any country. 

Import licenses for the trucks have 
been granted and the first ones have 
arrived, Mercedes-Benz trucks from 
Germany. The import licenses for 
passenger automobiles have not been 
issued. Some automobile dealers in 
Iceland have stocks of automobiles 
in foreign ports awaiting shipment to 
Iceland after the import licenses are 
issued. Import licenses are issued to 
individuals who may purchase from 
any company in accordance with the 
conditions indicated on the licenses. 


Soviet Cars Imported 

The 100 Soviet Pobeda passenger 
cars have been imported to Iceland 
under the Soviet-Icelandic trade 
agreement. A special firm has been 
formed to take over all aspects of the 
retail sale of the Pobedas. Share- 
holders in the. new company are 
largely Icelandic distributors of West 
European and U. S. automobiles. 

Despite the lower tax on Soviet and 
Czechoslovakian cars, consumer pref- 
erence is for U. S. or West European 


. automobiles. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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French Set Standards 
For Citrus Fruits 


France has established standards of 
quality for all citrus fruit imported 
) marae the marketing year November 
1954-October 1955. 

In addition to being sound, genuine, 
and marketable, the fruit must meet 
the following requirements: 

eBe ripe, with a percentage of juice 
equal to at least 25 percent of the 
weight of the fruit. 

eNot be damaged in any way—by 
crushing, serious parasitic injuries, 
decay, etc—which makes it unfit for 
consumption. It must not show signs 
of even partial frost damage or of sub- 
peduncular drying up. In any given 
Jot, the total percentage of unaccept- 
able fruit must not exceed 10 percent 
at the time of clearance through cus- 
toms. 

eThe origin of the imported fruit 
must be indicated on the paper wrap- 
pers in letters of at least 55 milli- 
meters. 

eImported fruit must be packed—in 
crates, cases, boxes, or small boxes in- 
cluding the jaula-type box. 

Special additional requirements are 
prescribed for imported oranges. 

The maturity index of the juice— 
dry soluble extract ratio to acidity 
expressed in anhydrous citric acid— 
must be at least 6.5, brix degrees must 
be at least 9.5, and the juice content 
must be at least equal to 30 percent of 
the weight of the fruit. 

The new regulationSWere established 
by a joint notice of the French Min- 
istry of Finance, Economic Affairs and 
Plan, and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
October 7. 





lran Requires Invoice With 
Motor Vehicles, Tires, Tubes 


Motor vehicles, tires, and tubes now 
may be imported into Iran only if 
accompanied by invoices issued by the 
actual manufacturer. The Iranian 
Customs Administration will not clear 
Such goods if accompanied by invoices 
indicating that they were purchased 
through commission agents or export- 
import firms rather than directly from 
the manufacturers. 

This new regulation, issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy, be- 
came effective October 4. 

Iran prohibits the import of used or 
reconditioned motor vehicles, tires, 
and tubes, except that used trucks may 
be imported under a temporary regu- 
lation of the Ministry of National 
Economy (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 26, 1954, p. 9). 
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Chile and Portugal Sign 
Trade Agreement 


Chile and Portugal have signed 
a trade agreement covering the 
period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955, and providing for Portu- 
guese imports of 30,000 metric 
tons of Chilean nitrate at world 
prices. 

The proceeds of these imports 
will be deposited in a special 
fund in one or more Portuguese 
banks in the name of the Cor- 
poration of Sales of Nitrate and 
Iodine (Corporacion de Ventas 
de Salitre y Yodo) of Chile and 
will be used to cover Chilean 
imports, of which Portuguese 
cork (50 percent manufactured), 
naval stores, files, and saws will 
account for 62 percent of the 
total. 

The new agreement was signed 
on September 18.—Emb., Lisbon. 











Lebanon Changes Duties 
To Aid Domestic Industry 


The Lebanon High Council of Cus- 
toms—pursuing its general tariff pol- 
icy of encouraging domestic industry 
—has raised the import duties on ab- 
sorbent .cotton, readymade cotton 
clothing, and asbestos cement articles. 
To aid the beverage industry, it has 
lowered import duties on packing and 
bottling machinery. 

The Lebanese tariff items affected 
by these changes and their new duties 
in percent ad valorem, with former 
rates shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 

No. 562, Absorbent cotton, 25 percent (il 


percent). 


No. 597, Stitched or readymade clothing of 
cotton, felt, or any woven material, not else- 
where specified: 


(a) Of cotton material, 40 percent (25 per- 
cent). 


(b) Of silk, silk waste or flown silk, pure or 
mixed (revised classification), 50 percent (un- 
changed). 

(c) Of rayon or other artificial fibers: (1) 
Subject to a specific duty, the rate assessed 
on the principal material of which the clothing 
is made, plus 10 percent (unchanged); (2) 
subject to an ad valorem duty, 50 percent 
(unchanged). 

(d) Of rubber cloth, bands, plaits, and 
ribbons, regardless of the kind of woven ma- 
terial used (revised classification), 25 percent 
(unchanged). 

{e) Of other woven materials, 25 percent 
(unchanged). 

No. 641, Articles made of asbestos cement 
such as plates, tiles, pipes, etc., 

(a) Eternit pipes and plates, 25 percent (11 
percent). 

(b) Other, 11 percent (unchanged). 

No. 850, Machines intended for packing goods 
or for opening, rinsing out, filling, corking, 
labeling, and capping bottles and other con- 
tainers, 1 percent (7.5 percent).—Emb., Beirut. 


Beene eee 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Brazil Changes Rules 
On Charity Imports 


Imports into Brazil by educational, 
social assistance, and religious institu- 
tions, which are exempt from the im- 
port license requirement, now must be 
previously authorized by the Council 
of the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit, on a case-by-case basis. 


Formerly such organizations were 
prohibited from importing products 
classified in the fifth category of im- 
port goods and products similar to 
those manufactured in Brazil, but for 
all other categories they were not re- 
quired to obtain prior import author- 
izations (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Nov. 1, 1954, p. 10). 


The exchange premiums applicable 
to imports by educational, social as- 
sistance, and religious institutions con- 
tinue to be the minimum acceptable 
auction bids, or premiums, fixed for 
the various categories. 


This change in the regulations was 
announced by the Banking Fiscaliza- 
tion Department (FIBAN) of the Bank 
of Brazil in FIBAN Circular No. 24, 
published in the Diario Oficial do Bra- 
sil on October 23. It should be noted 
in U. S. Department of Commerce pub- 
lication, “Brazil—Licensing and Ex- 
change Controls on Imports and Ex- 
ports,” Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series No. 582, June 1954, 
p. 4. 





BERMUDA 


To Permit Various Imports 


Bermuda will grant import permits, 
on and after January 1, 1955, for the 
following items from Canada and the 
United States: 


Air-conditioning equipment; electric 
dehumidifiers; fountain pens; cigar- 
ette lighters; metal office furniture; 
galvanized pipe; soil pipe; silver and 
silver-plated trophies such as cups, 
medals, shields; table and flat cutlery; 
fire extinguishers; glass bottles; rim 
night latches; piano-organ attach- 
ments; scissors; and drinking straws. 

Notice of this action was published 
in the Official Gazette of October 2. 





CUBA 


Ends Fresh Egg Duty Exemption 


Cuba has terminated the exemption 
of eggs from import duties and taxes, 
by Ministry of Commerce resolution 
No. 99, effective October 19. The 
measure was taken because Cuba no 
longer has an egg shortage. (For an- 
nouncements of the former exemption, 
see Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Exporter Credit Lines Announced 


By Export-Import Bank 


Expanded financial assistance to U. S. exporters of productive capital 
equipment was announced on November 12 by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington an agency of the Federal Government. 

The announcement was made in connection with authorization by the 
bank of lines of credit to assist two U. S. exporters to finance the sale 


in foreign markets of capital equip- 
ment of a productive nature manu- 
factured in the United States. 


One of these lines of credit, in the 
amount of $4 million, was to assist 
in financing the sale abroad of agri- 
cultural equipment. The other line, 
in the amount of $6 million, was to 
finance the exportation of steam boil- 
ers and related equipment. 

Applications received from other 
companies are under study by the 
bank. 

These two lines of credit are the 
first of this type to be approved fol- 
lowing several months of discussions 
between the Export-Import Bank and 
exporters and commercial bankers 
throughout the country to devise pro- 
cedures to expedite the financing of 
U. S. exports on sound banking prin- 
ciples. This action represents a con- 
tinuing effort by the bank to improve 
conditions of U. S. foreign trade by 
participating with private capital in 
the financing of equipment which, 
when incorporated into the economy 
of the importing country, will con- 
tribute to its development and there- 
by make it a better market for U. 8S. 
goods. 2 

Establishment of lines of credit by 
the Export-Import Bank, on terms 
which in many respects are similar 
to the terms of credits which the 
bank has established for individual 
export transactions during the past 
20 years, does not mean that the new 
device will supplant the time-tested 
one of individual exporter credits. 

On the contrary, the bank will con- 
tinue to authorize exporter credits on 
@ case-by-case basis where lines of 
credit are not requested or are not 
readily applicable to the needs of a 
particular exporter. 


Need Found for Credit Lines 
To Expedite Assistance 

The recent shift in international 
trade conditions from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market abroad, the increasing 
importance of export markets to U. S. 
manufacturers because of expansion 
of plant capacity, and the increasing 
credit competition offered by foreign 
manufacturers based on assistance 
provided by their governments are the 
factors which have led the Export- 
Import Bank to the use of exporter 
credit lines to expedite the exten- 
sion of assistance to U. S. exporters 
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of capital goods without sacrificing 
sound principles of finance. 

Within the field in which it could 
appropriately extend individual ex- 
porter credits on a case-by-case basis, 
the bank also will extend lines of 
credit to assist exporters of produc- 
tive capital equipment to meet com- 
petition in established U. S. markets 
abroad. This proposal rests upon the 
premise that certain types of capital 
goods will be required year after year 
in a particular country, will improve 
or continue to sustain the country’s 
economy and, as indicated by past ex- 
perience, can be sold there for dollars 
in a certain volume each year with- 
out injury to the overall trade position 
of the United States. 


Credit Lines Help Exporters 
Retain Traditional Markets 


Exporter credit lines are intended 
to help U. S. exporters of productive 
capital equipment retain their tradi- 
tional foreign markets. Such a line of 
credit would not provide terms in all 
respects equal to or easier than those 
offered by foreign suppliers, and these 
lines would not be expected to finance 
more than a portion of the business 
of a particular exporter of capital 
equipment. Otherwise, there would be 
grave danger of precipitating an in- 
ternational credit race, or of over- 
selling abroad to the point where U. S. 
trade would be curtailed because of 
the inability of other countries to find 
the dollars to pay for their imports 
from the United States. 

In offering to establish exporter 
credit lines, the Export-Import ,.Bank 
in addition has several specific aims in 
view: 

eAuthorization of such a line would 
enable a particular exporter to know 
the extent of the credit assistance he 
might anticipate from the bank in a 
given period. Thus he would be able 
rationally to plan the extension where 
necessary of credit terms to his for- 
eign dealers or other customers, and 
to plan more effectively to supplement 
and complement his own credit re- 
sources and his lines of credit from 
commercial institutions for this pur- 
pose. 

eIt is the bank’s expectation, that 
by use of credit lines the exporter 
may better understand and so more 
promptly furnish the credit and other 
information on his customers abroad 
which the bank requires to reach a 


decision on any credit application, — 

eWhen the type of goods to be ex. 
ported, the dollar-exchange status of 
the importing country, and the fre 
quency of repetitive sales to the same 
customer abroad justify such action, 
individual transactions under a re. 
volving line of credit may be financed 
without prior approval by the bank 
of every such transaction. 

eThe Export-Import Bank desires 
to arrange for the operation of ex. 
porter credit lines in such a manne 
that they may be financed and large. 
ly administered through the export 
er’s usual commercial banks. 


Applicants Need Historical 
Record of Export Sales 


Application for an exporter credit 


line is to be made by the U. S. ex. 
porter. To be eligible for a line of 
credit, he should have a _ historical 
record of several years of export saleg, 
and the sales for which he wishes 
financial assistance should be of pro- 
ductive capital equipment. 

Productive capital equipment re 
fers to equipment the use of which 
by the importing country will expand 
its productive capacity. Examples ine- 
clude agricultural, mining, construte 
tion,. transportation, and industrial 
machinery. Excluded from considera- 
tion for financing under exporter 
credit lines would be consumer# 
goods of all kinds, most commodities 
consumed in production, and even 
types of capital equipment which, no 
matter how useful in the importing 
country, would not improve its pro- 
ductive capacity. 


A historical record of several years 
of export sales of the equipment for 
which financing is sought is a prere- 
quisite for an exporter line of credit. 
It does not seem to the bank advisable 
to apply a line of credit for the manu- 
facturer or exporter who only now is 
beginning to establish an export mar- 
ket. In these instances, individual ex- 
porter credits can be authorized on @ 
case-by-case basis to assist in making 
sales abroad on credit until a sufficient 
continuity of export sales has been es- 
tablished to justify consideration by 
the bank of a line of credit. 


Applications for Exporter Credit 
Lines Now Being Accepted 


The Export-Import Bank now is ac- 
cepting applications for exporter 
credit lines. There are no application 
forms, each application being made 
by letter with such attachments or 
exhibits as may be desirable. 

A list of questions has been pre- 
pared by the bank to guide exporters 
in preparing applications. Since 
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paration of an application may 
ye to be somewhat time consuming, 
d the bank wishes to be as helpful 
possible, it is suggested that ex- 
rters, in writing for a copy of the 
list of questions, indicate the nature 
of the equipment for which export 
financing is desired. The bank, then, 
would be able to furnish a copy of the 
list of questions with some confidence 
that the work of preparing answers 
might be worth the effort or converse- 
, in some cases, to indicate to the 
applicant that such an effort probably 
would not be worth the time required. 
The list of questions consists of two 
. Part A calls for information on 
the basis of which the bank could 
reach a decision on whether to author- 
ize a line of credit and, if so, for how 
much initially. Part B, for which no 
information need be furnished until 
it is apparent that favorable action 
on the application is probable, calls 
for credit and other data on the ex- 
porter’s customers abroad. Indeed, it 
is not essential that the exporter fur- 
nish answers to the questions in part 
B until he actually is ready to ask for 
financial assistance under the line for 
a particular transaction. 


Initial Limitations To Be 
Placed on Lines of Credit 

Lines of credit are not expected to 
ffaance more than a portion of the 
Historical business of any given ex- 
porter af capital equipment. Even for 
this portion of his sales abroad, no 
exporter initially will receive a line 


_of credit in excess 
» Other financing may 
side the line when it appears to be 
warranted. Thus, an exporter who has 
obtained a line to aid in retaining his 
historical markets abroad may apply 
to the bank for a separate exporter 
credit when he has reasonably as- 
sured orders for new business which 
can be done only on credit terms. 

Until additional experience has 
been gained with this device, each 
line of credit will be available for not 
more than 1 year. During that year it 
may be used to finance sales for what- 
ever terms the bank has approved, It 
will be necessary for,the bank and the 
exporter to reconsider all aspects of 
the arrangement at some point within 
12 months, however, if the period of 
availability then is to be extended, 
perhaps for several years. 

Exporter lines of credit will be 
available to finance sales in any 
friendly nation. It is to be expected, 
however, that a few of these friendly 
countries now and then will have dol- 
lar exchange problems of such a na- 
ture that the bank would be able to 
accept for financing under a line only 
a very limited number of exports to 
them. Otherwise, it is the nature of 
the equipment to be exported rather 
than country of import that will be 
the more important criterion of eligi- 
bility for financing, and this is a mat- 


of $10 million. 
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be obtained out- ' 


ter which the bank can decide only 
on a case-by-case basis as applica- 
tions are presented to it. 


Financing of Individual Sales 
On Case-by-Case Basis 


After authorization of an exporter 
credit line, application could be made 
to the Export-Import Bank by the 
exporter at any time for financial as- 
sistance under the line in making an 
export sale on a case-by-case basis. 
Under this arrangement the exporter 
would know the extent and probable 
terms of the aid he might anticipate 
from the bank in a given period so 


that he rationally could plan the 


extension where necessary of credit 


terms to his foreign dealers or other 
customers. 


Automatic utilization of the line 
without prior approval of each trans- 
action by the Export-Import Bank 
would be possible where the nature of 
the equipment permits of repetitive 
sales to the same dealer or private 
customer abroad during a year. For 
these cases the bank will designate 
from time to time the countries in 
which such transactions under the 
particular line may be financed auto- 
matically and the amount of credit for 
the assistance of the given exporter 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time in each of these countries. 


As a further prerequisite to such 
transactions, the bank also will desig- 
nate from time to time the amount 
of credit which may be outstanding 
at any one time to an approved im- 
porter in such a country to whom the 
specific exporter wishes to sell on 
credit terms. 


Sales Transactions Must Meet 
Certain Minimum Standards 


Either individual or repetitive sales 
transactions, to be financable under 
an exporter credit line, must meet cer- 
tain minimum standards with respect 
to credit terms and conditions. One 
of these is the amount of the down- 
payment. 

Not less than 20 percent of the in- 
voice value of the sale must be re- 
ceived by the exporter in cash by the 
time the goods are shipped. It is the 
remainder of the invoice value, here 
called the “financed portion” of the 
sale, that is to be paid in installments. 

The distinguishing feature of indi- 
vidual exporter credits and exporter 
credit lines alike, as extended by the 
Export-Import Bank, is the require- 
ment that the exporter participate in 
the financing. The bank expects the 
exporter to participate in the financ- 
ing by carrying not less than 25 per- 
cent of the financed portion of the 
sale—this would amount to at least 
20 percent of the invoice value of the 
goods. 

The exporter may hold this portion 
himself, or may carry it with the as- 
sistance of his commercial bank or 
other financial institution. In any 


case, this participation would rank — 
ratably or pari passu with the re- 
mainder of the financed portion with 
respect to receipt of interest and in- 
stallment payments and to the period 
during which these payments would 
be made, 

Paper representing not more than 
75 percent of the financed portion of 
the sale—equivalent to nét more than 
60 percent of the invoice value—where 
otherwise suitable, would be purchased 
by the Export-Import Bank or by the 
exporter’s commercial bank under a 
guaranty from the Export-Import 
Bank. This purchase, save for a minor 
exception which is explained below, 
would, be without recourse upon the 
exporter. Normally, the purchase 
would be made when the equipment 
has been shipped, although the pur- 
chase of paper prior to shipment might 
be arranged if an unusually long lead- 
time in manufacture justified such 
action by the bank. 


Interest Rate Usually To Be 
Not Less Than 5 Percent 


The notes or acceptances represent- 
ing the financed portion of the sale 
are to bear interest at a rate usually 
not less than 5 percent per annum. No 
objection would be raised to higher 
rates, but the prior approval of the 
Export-Import Bank should be sought 
if lower rates are contemplated in a 
given case. In any event, interest 
should be payable concurrently with 
installments of principal, and both 
payments should be made not less 
often than semiannually. 


Paper representing the financed 
portion of a sale should have a final 
maturity not later than is customary 
for deferred payments for the type of 
equipment to be financed. It is be- 
lieved the most frequent terms will 
be about 2 or 3 years, although some 
types of equipment may justify terms 
of about 5 years. 

The bank does not wish to under- 
take short-term financing involving 
payment within a few months, since 
facilities of this type are more readily 
available from private sources than 
are those for medium- or long-term 
financing. 


Exporter Is Responsible for 
Dollar Exchange Assurances 


The exporter is to be responsible for 
determining that all requirements in- 
cident to the right to obtain dollar 
exchange to meet installments on the 
importer’s obligations have been com- 
plied with by himself or the importer. 
If this has not been done, and because 
of this omission payment is refused 
when due, the bank will have recourse 
against the exporter in connection 
with the particular transaction. 

Occasions may arise from time to 
time in which the Export-Import 
Bank or the exporter will not be fully 
satisfied as to the creditworthiness of 
the exporter’s customer abroad. It 
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May sometimes be possible in these 
instances to overcome the deficiency 
by arranging a guaranty of payment 
by a suitable guarantor in the import- 
er’s country. Such a guarantor might 
be a commercial bank, or in some 
cases the central bank of the coun- 


Bank To Charge Commission 
On Obligations Assumed 


The Export-Import Bank will charge 
@ commission on all obligations pur- 
chased or guaranteed by it in con- 
nection with exporter credit lines or 
individual exporter credits. The com- 
mission, payable by the exporter when 
the bank assumes responsibility for 
the paper representing a particular 
deferred obligation, will be 1% per- 
cent flat on obligations having a final 
maturity of 3 years or less. On obliga- 
tions with a final maturity of not more 
than 4 years, the commission will be 
2 percent flat for all maturities. If 
the final maturity is not more than 5 
years, the commission will be 2% per- 
cent flat for all maturities, and will 
progress at the same rate for more 
extended maturities. 


Provision Made for 
Nonrecourse Financing 


Some exporters have indicated that 
they can provide all of the financing 
required for the sales which are to be 
assisted if the Export-Import Bank 
will extend its guaranty to the ex- 
porter in lieu of arranging for pur- 
chase of up to 75 percent of the paper. 
Under this arrangement, the bank 
would guarantee to purchase from the 
exporter up to 75 percent of any guar- 
anteed paper held by him which was 
in default. In addition to the com- 
mission payable when the bank as- 
sumed responsibility for the paper, 
the bank in these cases also would 
charge the exporter a fee based upon 
the guaranteed balances outstanding 
from time to time. 


Most exporters, however, prefer that 
the financing required under exporter 
credit lines be provided through pur- 
chase of up to 75 percent of the paper 
representing the financed portion of 
the sale. Tt is the bank’s intention, as 
has already been indicated, that these 
purchases shall be made by commer- 
cial banks designated by the exporter. 


-Accordingly, it will be necessary for 
the Export-Import Bank to enter into 
guaranty agreements with these com- 
mercial banks, and to charge such 
banks a guaranty fee, similar to the 
arrangement contemplated with ex- 
porters who can furnish all of their 
own financing if they are provided 
with an unlimited guaranty. 


Fee To Be Charged for 
Guaranty of Risks 

The Export-Import Bank will charge 
for its guaranty of all risks, whether 
issued to the exporter or to the com- 
mercial bank which purchases paper 


from the exporter under this arrange- 
ment, a fee of not less than 2 per- 
cent per annum on the outstanding 
balance guaranteed if the obligation 
bears interest at a rate of 5 percent 
per annum or less. The guaranty fee 
will be increased by one-quarter of 
any amount by which the interest 
borne by the guaranteed obligation 
exceeds 5 per cent per annum. 


The fee will be payable to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank from interest col- 
lected on the guaranteed obligation, 
and so will be payable not less often 
than semiannually. If the Export-Im- 
port Bank, rather than a commercial 
bank, has itself purchased paper from 
the exporter, no guaranty fee will be 
charged since the bank instead will 
receive all the interest payable on the 
paper so purchased. 


Coverage of Limited Risks 
Also Offered by Bank 


A few exporters are prepared to as- 
sume all commercial risks incident to 
their sales abroad on credit, but have 
indicated that if they are to do so 
they require protection against loss 
resulting from pclitical occurrences 
beyond the control of the exporter or 
the importer. Such risks, according to 
the nature of the foreign purchaser, 
may include failure to pay because of 
inconvertibility, cancellation of the 
import permit, war or revolution, and 
possibly expropriation. 

To meet this situation, the Export- 
Import Bank is prepared to offer 
limited-risk guaranties on credit sales 
abroad which would meet all of the 
criteria applicable to transactions 
eligible for financing under exporter 
credit lines except for consideration 
of the creditworthiness of the foreign 
purchaser. These limited guaranties 
would differ from those for total cov- 
erage under lines of credit as discussed 
above, in the following respects: 

eInstead of purchasing or guaran- 
teeing the paper in the first instance, 
the bank will agree to make such pur- 
chase within 180 days after occurrence 
of a default resulting solely from a 
defined political risk. 

eThe bank’s undertaking would 


cover 85 percent of the financed pop 
tion of the sale after provision for | 
cash down payment of 20 percent 5, 

the invoice value. | 


eThe flat commission charged ths 
exporter by the bank at the time q@ 
assuming responsibility would be not 
less than % percent of the obliga 
covered by the bank’s undertaking fg 
obligations having a final ma i 
of 3 years or less, plus 4 percent for 
each year or fraction thereof by : 
the maturity of the last maturing op. 
ligation exceeds 3 years, 


eThe bank will receive a premiug 
of not less than 134 percent per annum 
payable at least semiannually if the 
obligations of the importer bear ip. 
terest at a rate of 5 percent per an 
num or less, plus one-quarter of any 
amount of interest in excess of 5 per 
cent borne by the obligations. 





N. Y. Firms... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


wick Overseas Corp., Ltd., of Mont 
Canada; and the following, all located 
in New York City: New Brunswick 
Overseas, Inc.; American Ore & Metal 
Corp.; Trans-World Corp.; Mutual In- 
ternational Corp.; North American 
Overseas Corp.; Rae Jaffe, also known 
as Rae Goldman, c/o North American 
Mineral & Metal Corp.; and Sheldon 
Tauben. 

The order further prohibits the re- 
spondents and related firms and per- 
sons from receiving U. S. exports in 
any foreign country, and states that 
no export or related service may be 
performed for them by any person or 
firm, either directly or indireetly, with- 
out BFC approval. 

BFC said publication of this order 
was withheld pending disposition of @ 
motion to vacate, which was denied 
with prejudice by agreement of the re- 
spondents’ attorneys at a hearing on 
November 5. A motion to mitigate the 
suspension by submission for exam- 
ination has been taken under advise- 
ment by BFC’s Compliance Commis 
sioner. 








investment in 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 
75 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ecuador Not To Raise 
Oil Products Taxes 


The National Economic Council in 
dor handed down a decision in 
mid-October against a draft decree- 
jaw authorizing additional taxes on 
diesel oil, kerosene, and residual fuel 
gil, produced by local refineries, for 
the purpose of financing road con- 
struction and certain other projects 
in the coastal area. 

In voting against the proposal the 

Council pointed out that Ecuador has 
from the period of self-suffi- 
ciency in petroleum products to the 
point where it has become a net im- 
er. In the circumstances, the 
Council took the position that addi- 
tional taxes on petroleum products 
would adversely affect the consum- 
ing public. 

More importantly, the Council 
pointed out that it would be illogical 
to increase the taxation of these items 
at a time when the petroleum com- 
panies operating in Ecuador are seek- 
ing a revision of prices in order to 
continue their. operations—in other 
words, if any price increase were au- 
thorized the increase should go to the 
petroleum companies instead of to 
some other entity. 


The Council’s rejection of the pro- 
posed legislation represents a rever- 
sal of Government policy which over 
the preceding 18 months had sanc- 
tioned several increases in the prices 
of petroleum products (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 2, 1954, p. 27). 


The petroleum companies have not 
benefited from the additional sales 
revenues, which have been allocated 
to various Government agencies for 
roadbuilding and other projects, and 
the major companies have long been 
seeking an increase in prices on the 
grounds that their refineries are being 
run at a loss. 





Regulations for Egyptian 
Company Law Available 


The Egyptian Government published 
the following regulations on the Com- 
Pany Law of 1954 (No. 26) in the 
Official Journal No. 76 bis of Septem- 
ber 25: 


1, Decree concerning the model forms of 


joint-stock company memorandum of asso- 
Clations and articles. 
2, Decree determining what information 


should be contained in the prospectus calling 
for public subscription of joint-stock com- 
panies’ shares or debentures. 


3, Decree setting forth a model form of 
Tegister for recording applications for authori- 
a of establishment of joint-stock com- 

nies. 


4, Order 380 of 1954, Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, relative to the office of the 
authorizing commission on inspections of 
joint-stock companies and setting forth the 
formalities to be observed. 

5, Order 381 of 1954, designating formalities 
and forms relative to inscription of limited 
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FOA Simplifies Rules Governing 
Its Investment Guaranty Program 


In an effort to stimulate a greater flow of private capital to other 
countries of the free world, the Foreign Operations Administration 
has simplified the rules governing its foreign investment guaranty 


program. 


Under the program U. S. investors may obtain insurance against two 


types of risks: 

eInability to “get their money out” 
of foreign countries because of cur- 
rency exchange restrictions. 

eLoss as the result of their invest- 
ments being taken over by foreign 
governments. 

In a new pamphlet, “Investment In- 
surance Manual,” which explains the 
program and its method of operation, 
FOA points out that these are “two 
of the chief dangers” which have 
sometimes troubled prospective Amer- 
ican investors abroad. The pamphlet 
also points out, however, that the pro- 
gram does not offer insurance against 
failure to make a profit or against the 
other normal] business risks that at- 
tend any investment. 

The two types of protection, avail- 
able over 20-year terms, are officially 
classified as “convertibility insurance” 
and “expropriation insurance.” 


Twenty Countries Cooperate 


Twenty countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Denmark, France, 
Germany (Federal Republic), Greece, 
Haiti, Israel, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Thailand, Turkey (con- 
vertibility only), the United Kingdon 
(convertibility only), and Yugoslavia— 
have signed the necessary agreements 
with the United States to put the pro- 
gram into effect. 

Based on experience with the pro- 
gram, first authorized in 1948 and ex- 
panded since then, FOA is now offer- 
ing a considerably simplified program. 


Convertibility Insurance Simplified 


Highlights of the simplified pro- 
gram as it affects convertibility insur- 
ance are the following: 

eThe amount guaranteed now will 
be a simple, flat figure for the life of 
the contract. 

eThe amount of insurance protec- 
tion will not be reduced by withdraw- 





liability companies in the Registry of Com- 
merce and the publication of this action. 


6, Order No. 382 of 1954, designating banks 
authorized to receive subscriptions for shares 
and debentures. 


7, Order 382 of 1954, regulating the registra- 
tion of applications to authorize articles of 
association of joint-stock companies. 


A full text of these decrees and 
orders may be obtained on loan from 
the Near Eastern and African Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





als of earnings through normal ex- 
change channels. The amount of 
protection now will be reduced only if 
the insured, for reasons of business 
judgment, wishes to reduce it; if the 
insured brings home a part of the in- 
vestment; or if the insured invokes 
the guaranty contract and thus uses 
up some or all of the protection. 


eThe insurance fee now is a simple, 
flat fee of one-half of 1 percent an- 
nually of the face amount of the 
policy. 

eCoverage may be obtained for 
equity investments up to 200 percent 
of the amount invested, against a 
former limit of 175 percent. 

eProtection may now be obtained if 
more than 50 percent of all classes of 
stock of the investor is owned by U. 8. 
citizens. 


ePaperwork is cut sharply because 
the investor is called upon to furnish 
less information. 


Expropriation Guaranties Affected 


Changes in the convertibility pro- 
gram apply also, where appropriate, 
to guaranties against expropriation 
or confiscation. In addition, the an- 
nual fee for expropriation insurance 
now is one-half of 1 percent. 

Another feature of both types of in- 
surance is that FOA, after preliminary 
review of an application, may issue a 
qualified letter of approval good for 6 
months and renewable on request. 


All guaranteed investments must 
continue to have the approval of the 
host government. FOA is consulting 
with countries other than the 20 al- 
ready cooperating in the program 
concerning their desire to participate. 


Emphasizing that the purpose of 
the guaranty program is to induce ad- 
ditional investment, FOA pointed out 
that the insurance is not available 
to existing investment, though it is 
open to new additions to existing in- 
vestments, as well as to investments 
establishing new enterprises abroad. 


Investment may be in cash, mate- 
rials and equipment, patents, proc- 
esses and techniques, or services. 

Copies of the new “Investment In- 
surance Manual” may be obtained 
without charge by writing to: Invest- 
ment Guaranties Branch, Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Greece Reinterprets 
Vessel Registry Laws 


A more liberal interpretation of the 
provisions of the Greek foreign invest- 
ment law pertaining to the registra- 
tion of vessels under the Greek flag 
now makes possible the enforcement 
in Greece of court judgments and deci- 
sions issued by foreign law courts, as 
well as the enforcement of notarial 
instruments, without prior court ac- 
tion to render such legal instruments 
enforceable in Greece. 

This interpretation, established by 
decree No. 2928, effective July 22, 1954, 
also gives foreign holders of mort- 
gages on Greek flag vessels further 
protection in the enforcement of their 
claims through foreclosure or other- 
wise. 

The English translation of the de- 
cree, pertaining to paragraph 2, ar- 
ticle XIII of legislative decree No. 2689, 
entitled “Investment and Protection 
of Foreign Capital,” is as follows: 


The true meaning of the provisions of 
article XIII, paragraph 2, of legislative decree 


2687 and in particular of the phrase .. . in 
deviation from standing regulations .. . shall 
be that the Administration may include in 
the instrument of approval for the registra- 
tion of unde the Greek flag to be 
executed scordarice’ with paragraph 2 of 
article ITI, ‘an rn nd conditions in devia- 
tion from applicable provisions ef civil n- 
mercial, and procedural law as well 3 fron 
provisions of public order, more specifi 
the instrument of approval may also include 
but not be confined to terms and conditions 
pertaining to: 

(a) The age of vessels registered under the 
Greek flag; 

(b) The establishment and writing of a 
mortgere on vessels in deviation from the pro- 


visions of article 243-262 of the Merchant 
Marine Act and the relevant provisions of the 
Civil Code; 

(c) The enforcement in Greece of any 
decisions of foreign law courts and of docu- 
ments executed by or before a foreign notary 
public and clerks without the requirement 
that such decisions or documents be rendered 
enforceable by formal action of a Greek court 
in deviation from the provisions of articles 858 
et seq. of the Civil Procedure; 


(da) The rights of mortgagees and especially 
those pertaining to the preferential satis- 
faction of mortgagees either by compulsory 
administration of the mortgaged vessel or by 
sale thereof by them with or without public 





New Greek Income Tax 
Law Translated 


Several copies of the English 
translation of the revised Greek 
income tax law, published in the 
Official Gazette in July 1954, are 
available for loan to interested 
parties from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

A copy also is available for ref- 
erence in the Department’s New 
York Field Office, U. S. Post Of- 
fice, 110 E. 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 











auction and in general any conditions relating 
to the foreclosure of a mortgage on a vessel 
in deviation from the regulations of articles 
233 et seq. and 263 et seq. of the Merchant 
Marine Act and of the relevant provisions of 
the Civil Procedure as well as of any other 
applicable provision. 


FOA Standardizes 


Procurement Rules 


Foreign assistance procurement 
financing procedures affecting activi- 
ties of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration in more than 60 countries 
have been standardized with the 
adoption of a revised FOA Regula- 
tion 1. 


This revision was required because 
of the consolidation last year into 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion of foreign assistance activities 





previously conducted by separate 
agencies. 
The revised regulation generally 


follows the previous edition of FOA 
Regulation 1, but makes the following 
principai changes: 

eIt extends the regulation to all 
countries in which the FOA program 
operates. 

eIt distinguishes between assistance 
for specific projects and for general 
commodity imports. 

eIt eliminates the previous require- 
ment that cooperating countries make 
refunds to FOA of FOA funds expend- 
ed for foreign sales agents’ commis- 
SIONS. 

elt also provides rules with respect 
to reexport and diversion of commodi- 
ties. 

The regulation includes the statu- 
tory provisions fer informing small 
business of impending FOA-financed 
procurement and relating to transpor- 
tation on U. S. flag vessels of com- 
modities financed by FOA. 

Copies of FOA Regulution 1, as re- 
vised, may be obtained from the Office 
of Public Reports, Foreign Operations 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





New Swiss-British Pact 
Will Avoid Double Tax , 


PA 
An agreement between Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom for the pur- 
pose of avoiding double taxation on 
incomes was signed in London on Oc- 
tober 1. After ratification by the par- 
liements of both countrids, it will 
become retroactively effective for 
Swiss taxes from January 1, 1953, and 

for British taxes from April 6, 1953. 


The agreement applies in Switzer- 
land to income taxes but not to taxes 
on capital, whether levied by the Fed- 
eral or Cantonal Governments. In 
the United Kingdom it applies to the 
surtax, the profits tax, and the excess 
profits tax——Emb., Bern. 


Controls on... 
(Continued from Page 13) 


26, 1954, p. 9, and Sept. 13, 1954, p. 10.) 
—Emb., Havana. 


MALAYA 


Eases Dollar-Area Imports 


Singapore now issues import licenges 
freely for certain goods from dolla 
sources. Included are citrus fruits 
(formerly oranges only), all types of’ 
canned fish, fish products, dried fruits, 
and rolled oats. 


The relaxation became 


effective 
November 1. 


MEXICO 


Controls More Import Items 


Steel filings, cuttings, or shavings 
and certain automotive products were 
added to the list of items requiring 
prior import permits from the Mexicay 
Ministry of Economy, by a resolutigg 
published in the Diario Oficial of Ne 
vember 1 and effective the same day, 


Tariff classifications affected by the 


resolution follow: 

3.25.37, Steel filings, cuttings, or shavings, 

9.55.11, Tractors with cabs, for pulling We 
hicles, not specified 

9.55.12, Tractors with cabs, for pulling We 
hicles, with essential characteristics showing 
they are not assembled in the country. 

9.52.30, Automobije chassis of all kinds f@ 
vehicle intended for passenger or goom 
transport, not specified. 

9.52.31, Automobile chassis of all kinds f 
vehicles intended for passenger or goods tramp 
port, with essential characteristics showilg 


they are not assembled in the country. 
9.52.32, Chassis equipped with bumpers. 


Raises Duty on Antiques 


Mexico has greatly increased the 
import duty on antiques, by a decreé 
published in the Diario Oficial @ 
October 28 and effective November § 


The new duties, specific in pesos per 
legal kilogram and percent ad vale 
rem, and, in parentheses, the forme 
rates including the 25-percent duty 
increase of February 15, 1954, are @ 
follows: 


7.80.01, Antiques, not specified, except books, 
which, at the time of importation can & 
proved to be at least 100 years old: Specifig, 
8 (25 pesos each); ad valorem, 100 (1244 per 
cent). ; 


Adds Tariff Classification 


Cacahuananche seed—a native off 
seed—has been added to the Mexicall 
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export tariff, by a decree published if 
the Diario Oficial of October 29 and eft 
fective the same day. 

The new tariff classification, ang 
the duty in pesos per gross kilogram, 
and percent ad valorem, is as follows}, 


28.16 Cacahuananche seed: 


specific duty) 
0.10; ad valorem, 5 percent. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





,  ————— 


Australian Firm Seeks Taiwan Cement Factory Planned 


U. S. Participation 


R. Stynis & Son Pty., Ltd., 485 Col- 
lins St., Melbourne, Australia, invites 
icipation by an American steel 
company in the establishing of a roll- 
ing mill in Melbourne. The firm states 
there is a need in the area for such a 


The firm’s objective is to set up a 
fully automatic mill having a capacity 
of about 1,500 tons monthly, at an 
estimated cost of $750,000 to $1,000,000. 
It is anticipated that steel for the roll- 

mill could be obtained from 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., Aus- 
tralia’s large steel company. 

Alternatively, R. Stynis & Son is 
interested in representing American 
steel companies which do not now 
have agents in Australia. 

Several other Australian importers 
dealing in steel and steel products also 
have expressed interest in represent- 
ing American steel companies, and a 
list of Australian firms, entitled “Iron, 
Steel and Building Materials—Import- 
ers and Dealers,” is available, at $1, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
yision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any Department 
of Commerce Field Office. 





Lebanon Seeks Capital To 
Establish Food Plants 


Lebanon is seeking Americal capi- 
tal investment participation in con- 
nection with the proposed establish- 
ment of two new plants for processing 
citrus juice and concentrates and 
other agricultural produce, particu- 
larly summer fruits and vegetables. 

Authorization for formation of the 
two new companies—the Lebanese 
Company for Citrus Juices and Fruits 
and the National Company for Agri- 
cultural Industries—has already been 
granted by the Lebanese Government. 

An estimated $310,000 is required for 
purchasing the necessary machinery 
and equipmeft. The services of a 
specialized American engineer are 
also desired to completely design and 
plan the layout of the plants. Con- 
struction will be undertaken by Leb- 
anese. Partnership may be on a fifty- 
fifty basis, by means of profit-sharing 
payments, or any mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

A copy of a statement submitted by 
Michel Iskandar Menassa, promoter 
of the projects, is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division,. Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Menassa, 6 Asseily 
Bidg., Plasse Assour, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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A group of Chinese are inviting 
American private capital investment 
in connection with the proposed estab- 
lishment of a cement manufacturing 
plant in Taiwan (Formosa). The firm 
is to be known as the Chia Hsin Ce- 
ment Corp., Ltd. ; 

The organization committee has al- 
ready been formed and an office 
opened. The proposed company will be 
a private enterprise incorporated 
under the laws of the Republic of 
China. 

Capital is being raised among local 
and possibly oversea Chinese. Ac- 
cording to present plans, 24,000 shares 
of 1,000 National Taiwan dollars will 
be issued (US$1=15.55 National Tai- 
wan dollars, buying rate, or 15.65 Na- 
tional Taiwan dollars, selling rate). 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration is giving consideration to fi- 
nancing this project, but the FOA 
Mission to Taiwan is of the opinion 
that American concerns might be In- 
terested in it as a possible oppor- 
tunity for private investment. ‘ 

Studies indicate that virtually all 
required raw materials, except gyp- 
sum, are available in Taiwan, and are 
so situated that a cement factory can 
be located close to supplies. 

Some experienced staff would be 
available locally. However, additional 
know-how and technical advice would 
be useful in perfecting the new plant, 
in setting up manufacturing tech- 
niques, and in marketing the finished 
product. 

A ready market for the output of the 
proposed plant is said to exist, since 





Saudi Arabia Invites Bids 
On Telephone Materials 


Bids are invited until January 20, 
1955, by the Saudi Arabian Ministry 
of Communications, for the supply 
of open-wire, telephone materials, 
including the following: 

Wooden telephone poles and cross- 
arms; glass and porcelain insulators; 
staying wire for telephone poles and 
overhead cable suspension; ferrous 
materials for open-wire lines; hard- 
drawn copper and cadmium copper 
wire; copper and cadmium copper 
wire, insulated; soft copper, copper 
tapes and binders, cadmium tapes, 
cadmium binders, and jointing sleeves; 
and tools and accessories. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Minister of Communications, Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia. 


there is an acute shortage of cement 
for both military and civilian require- 
ments in the area. This shortage is 
expected to continue for some years. 
A copy of a preproject data report 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
tear of vane Commerce, U. 8. 
partment of Commerce ashing- 
ton 25, D. C, ga 
Interested parties are invited to. 
communicate direct with Chia Hsin 
Cement Corp., Ltd., 1791 Chung-cheng 
Road, 3rd floor, Taipei, Taiwan. 





Distiller in-France 
Wants U. S. Capital 


Vve. P. Savard, Georgeon & Co., a 
French producer and exporter of co- 
gnac and other types of brandies, 
wishes to contact an American firm 
having available capital which it 
might be interested in investing in 
France. 

The French firm offers for sale to 
an investor its capital stock or parts 
thereof, and will consider any kind 
of working agreement or business ar- 
rangement submitted by a potential 
investor. The company reportedly 
owns and operates a brandy-making 
plant and warehouses covering a total 
area of 5,000 square meters, with ap- 
propriate production equipment. 

The firm also is interested in de- 
veloping a U. S. market for its cognac 
and other brandies—said to be of ex- - 
cellent quality and 5 years of age or 
older—of which large quantities are 
available for export. 


American firms interested in this 
investment proposal, or in importing 
the French firm’s products, are invited 
to correspond with Andre Davanlot, 
Managing Director, Vve. P. Savard, 
Georgeon & Co., rue St. Pierre, Cognac, 
Charente, France. 





Yugoslavia To Purchase 
Pharmaceutical Materials 


The Government of Yugoslavia has 
been granted Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration financing in the amount * 
of $300,000 for the purchase of phar- 
maceutical raw materials from the 
United States and possessions, Canada, 
and countries participating in the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). The contracting 
period for this procurement ends 
February 28, 1955. 

Interested suppliers may ohtain in- 
formation concerning requirements 
and specifications from Jugolek, Par- 
iska 9, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, which is 
authorized to make the purchases. 
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Workshop Equipment 
Needed in Pakistan. 


Pakiston invites bids until Decem- 
ber 22 to supply the following equip- 
ment for the East Bengal Railway’s 
diesel electric locomotive workshops at 
Pahartali: 

eOne 60-ton hydraulic arbor press 
equipped for hand operation. 

eOne 6,000-pound, gasoline-powered 
hi-lift truck for transporting diesel 
locomotive parts and suitable for un- 
loading box cars, together with 2- 
year supply of spare parts. 

eOne 140-ton, horizontal-type wheel 
press, to operate on alternating cur- 
rent, 4-wire system, 400/230 volts, 3- 
phase, 50-cycle, together with 2-year 
supply of spare parts. 

eOne stationary air compressor, 
motor-driven, vertical, two-stage, 
cooled type, to operate on alternating 
current as above, together with 2-year 
supply of spare parts. 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. 

Complete documents may be pur- 
chased, at 15 rupees per set, from the 
Director General (Railways), Railway 
Division, Ministry of Communications, 
Room No. 342, 2d floor, Multi-Storeyed 
Bldg., Adj: Assembly Bldg., Kings 
Way, Karachi, Pakistan. 





Ceylon To Purchase Supplies 
For Medical Institutions 


Bids are invited until December 7 by 
Ceylon for the following items needed 
by medical institutions: 


One million tablets, in containers of 
1,000 each, of hetrazan; 3 million mul- 
tivitamin tablets, in tins of 5,000 
each, each tablet containing minimum 
2,000 International Units vitamin: A, 
1 milligram thiamin, 1 milligram 
riboflavin, and 10 milligrams nicotina- 
mide; 1 million tablets, in tins or bot- 
tles of 1,000 each, of sulfamerazine 
B.P.C., 0.5 grams;.1 million tablets, in 
tins or bottles of 1,000 each, of sul- 
fadimidin B.P., 0.5 grams; 12,000 bot- 
tles—approximately 1 pint to each 
bottle—of blood plasma substitute in 
liquid form ready for intravenous drip 
use; 300 injection sets for use with 
the blood plasma substitute; and 240 
bottles of injection heparin B.P. 


Copies of the bid invitations are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 


Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, Colombo, Ceylon. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Machinery: 


Switzerland—Schweizerische Indus- 
trie-Gesellschaft “SIG” (manufacturer 
of rolling stock, arms, machine tools, 
etc.), Neuhausen am Rhein, Canton 
Schaffhausen, is interested in contact- 
ing an American manufacturer of ma- 
chinery, tools, jigs, gages, or similar 
appliances, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a working arrangement for the 
manufacture and sale in the U. S. 
of screw pumps and sundry hydraulic 
units. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Alcoholic Beverages: 


Denmark—Svendborg Konservesfab- 
rik AmbA (distiller), Svendborg, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
cherry wine, 17% alcoholic content. 

France—Borvili (S. A.) (wholesaler, 
exporter), 84 C. Balguerie-Stuttenberg, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct or through agent various Kinds 
of liqueurs; and good to highest qual- 
ities of Bordeaux classified or vintage 
wines, red and white, in glass bottles 
or in wooden casks. 

France—L. Guerin-Bernard & Cie 
(distiller, wholesaler, exporter), rue 
de l’Association, Cognac, Charente, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent very good to highest qualities 
of Cognac brandies, 5 years of age 
and older, in glass bottles (84 proof), 
and in wooden casks (120 proof); also, 
pure grape brandy. 

France—Georges Moreau & Cie (ex- 
port merchant), 10 rue Pergolese, 
Paris, has available for direct export 
a full line of French wines and spirits. 


France —Entrepots Saint - Martial 
(wholesaler and exporter), 43 rue 
Poyenne, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
good to highest qualities of Bordeaux 
vintage and classified wines, red and 
white, in glass bottles or in casks. 

Germany—Hermann Wittenborg & 
Co. GmbH (distiller and exporter), 
Nr. 514 Steinhagen/W., wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent original 
Wittenborg Steinhaeger gin, distilled 
from grain, 80 proof. Samples avail- 
able only to interested buyers, apply- 
ing in person, to Commercial Intelli- 












; 
gence Division, Bureau of Fo ; 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Gx -} 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Bamboo Products: 


Japan—All Japan Bamboo Prody 
Export Promotion Cooperative Soci] 
(Zen Nihon Take Seihin Yushuy 
Shinko Kyodo Kumiai) (cooperg 
society of bamboo ware manufacty, 
ers), No. 44 Jimbocho 1-chome, 
Chiyoda- ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
direct or through agent bamboo 


rakes, 40,000 per month. § 
photographs, and price inform 
available.* 


Carob Bean Products: 


Spain—Ceratonia, S. A. (manuay 
turer and exporter), Av. Jose Anto 
678, Barcelona, wishes to export ¢ 
rect or through agent carob 
seed gum and derivatives. 


Confectionery: 


Germany — Aussenhandelsbuer 
Schokoladenfabrik Mauxion KG 
(manufacturer), 2-10 Hohenzollerm. 
ring, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to expom 
direct, chocolates and marzipan. Sam- 
ples, catalog, and price list available? 


Foodstuffs: 


France — A. Aucher & L. Fagd 
(Succrs. to Perry) (canner, wholesale, 
exporter), Lauzun, Lot-et-Garonn 
wishes to export direct good to choig 
qualities of goose liver (“foies gras”) 
“purees de foies gras”, and truffles, 
tin cans or earthenware contain 
Firm wishes to establish direct com 
tact with importers in all sections @ 
the United States except the Stat 
of New York, where it already ha 
trade contacts, 


Hair (Angora): 


Japan—K. Endo & Co. (processor aif 
exporter of Angora rabbit hair), 3-2 





Egyptian Ministry 
Needs Rails 


The Survey Department, Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Public Works, is 
inviting bids until December 4 
for the supply of 3,000 metric 
tons of new or secondhand light 
rails. 





through an agent established in 
Egypt to the Director General, 
Survey Department, Giza (Or- 
man), Egypt, and must be ac- 
companied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value 
of the contract. 

A copy of the bid invitation 
and specifications is available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ceylon in Market for 
Bottling Supplies 
rd uety Bids are invited until January 
ciety 96, 1955, by the Government of 
hutey Ceylon, for the supply of the 
ratine following, required by the Excise 
actur. Department: 80,000 gross of bot- 
and} | ties—68,000 gross, quart size, and 
‘xpor} | 12,000 gross, pint size—for bot- 
ST as tling arrack; 80,000 gross of 
imple} | pilfer-proof stoppers to fit the 
ration bottles; and 12 stoppering ma- 
chines, 10 hand-operated and 2 
electrically operated. 
Lufar. A copy of the bid invitation is 
toni available for review on loan from 
rt di the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
bean vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
> Wery Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
KG. ington, D. C. 
letra. Bids should be sent direct to 
-xport the Tender Board, Ministry of 
be Home Affairs, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Fage Nishi-Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
=saller, wishes to export direct or through 
bee agent raw white Angora rabbit hair 
ches in the following 5 grades: A, fiber 
sie length 2.5” and up; AB, 2” to 2.5”; B, 
sina 1” to 2”; C, less than 1”; and F, matted 
fiber. 
; COM 
ons @ Handicraft: 
Stat} E£gypt—Fouad Achmaoui (export 
y ha) merchant), 7 Hamam El Talat St., 
Mousky, Cairo, wishes to export direct 
or through agent Egyptian handicraft 
or an and novelties, such as copperware, 
3-2 brassware, mother-of-pearl inlaid 
: work, ivory trinkets, and fancy 
leatherwork. 
Household Goods: 
Germany—Ed. Sommerfeld, Alumi- 
num- u. Metallwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), 32/33 Skalitzer Str., Berlin 
Le SO 36, wishes to export direct or 
+ 4} through agent bottles and food con- 
trie | tainers and carriers, with snap or 
ight #}/ screw stoppers, and made of seamless 
) aluminum. Catalog available.* 
. Leather: 
-ral, Belgium — Tanneries Gerard S. A. 
‘Or- (tannery and leather belting), Soig- 
ate i nies, offers for sale in the United 
de- § States a reportedly new kind of 
alue | leather which resists (almost indefi- 
i nitely) the corrosive effects of cer- 
tion # tain chemicals, such as sulfuric acid 
.for # and caustic soda. Firm states that it 
om- #} does not produce the finished article, 
ion, | but only the leather which can be 
Tce, used by manufacturers of special 
ree, | leather items, such as protective 
| clothing, aprons, shoes, and gloves 
' for employees in chemical industries. 
4A 
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Machine Tools: 


Denmark—Aarhus Motor Compagni 
A/S, Export Division (manufacturer), 
38 Frederiksberggade, Copenhagen K, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent precision machines for recon- 
ditioning automotive engines. Litera- 
ture available.* 


Services: 


England—WwW. 8. Electronics (Produc- 
tion), Ltd., Brunel Road, East Acton, 
London, W.3, recently established a 
new Trade Advisory Department, 
which department will provide in- 
formation relating to electronics, 
radios, and telecommunications. The 
English firm states its service is free 
and without obligation, and it invites 
correspondence from U. S. firms in- 
terested in international trade. 


Tools: 


Germany—Hermann Hilbert (manu- 
facturer), 29/31 ‘Theodor Koerner- 
strasse, Remscheid, wishes to export 
direct or through agent cutting tools. 
Illustrated catalog available.* 


Valves: 
Germany—Hans Bergemann, Waer- 
metechnik (manufacturer), 20 Fus- 


ternbergerstrasse, Wesel/Rhein., wishes 
to export direct or through agent 


pressure reducing valves. Brochure 
available.* 

Wolfram: 

Morocco—Denis S. A. (commission 


merchant and broker), J) rue du Dr. 
Fumey, Tangier, has available for 
export 15 tons of wolfram, 65% Wo3. 
Price information available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 

France—Societe Lixol (Laboratoires 
Francais du Sud-Ouest) (manufac- 
turer of paints and varnishes), 18 rue 
du Bac, Perigueux, Dordogne, wishes 
to purchase direct good-quality litho- 
pone (28/30 and 60%, molecular), and 
titanium dioxide (anatase). 


Electrical Goods: 

Belgium—Pierre Pollie SPRL (im- 
porter), 13 rue de l’Abondance, Brus- 
sels, wishes to purchase direct from 
U. S. manufacturer electrical circuit 
breakers. 


New Zealand—Fred Rothschild & 
Son (manufacturer’s agent, indent 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 89-93 
Pretoria St., Lower Hutt, Wellington, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for electrical lines. 


Fertilizers: 
Thailand—Thep Vivat Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter), 92/9-10 


Larn Luan Rd. (P. O. Box 761), Bang- 
kok, urgently requests quotations and 
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samples (via airmail) of ammonium . 
sulfate, ammonium phosphate, super 
phosphate, and mixed NPK fertilizers. 
Firm is presently interested in import- 
ing a total of 600 tons per month, 
with a view to importing up to 1,000 
tons per month within a year. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 
Mr. B. Devahastin, c/o above firm. 
Cable address: THEPVIVAT. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

Germany — Warnholtz Gebrueder 
(importing distributor), 1 Trost- 
bruecke, Hamburg 11, wishes to pur- 
chase direct edible dried beans, such 
as white pea beans, Great Northern, 
small white beans, limas and baby 
limas; and all varieties of peas (except 
split peas), in 50- to 100-ton lots. 

Italy—Soc. p. Az. Federico Acquarone 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer, sales agent), 7 Via Tom- 
maso Schiva, Imperia, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and act as sole selling 
agent for Italy (preferred) for “Santa 
Clara” dried prunes and dried raisins. 

Netherlands —N. V. Handelmaat- 
schappij D. van den Dorpel (import- 
er), 26 Kralingsche Plaslaan, Rotter- 
dam, wishes to purchase direct from 
cattle cake exporters, linseed cake, 
groundnut cake, soybean cake, sesame- 
seed cake, cottonseed cake, copra cake, 
sunflowerseed cake, also, meal and/or 
expeller, in shipments of 50 to 1,000 
metric tons. 

New Zealand—H. E. Burton & Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor), 41 Albert 
St., Auckland, wishes to purchase di- 
rect all grades of dried prunes, pack- 
aged and in bulk. 


Furniture: 


France—Societe d’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Tissot (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 13 rue Deville, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for good- 


quality steel and wood office furni- 
ture. 


Machine Tools: 


New Zealand—Fred Rothschild & 
Son (manufacturer’s agent, indent 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 89-93 
Pretoria St., Lower Hutt., Wellington, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for all types of machine tools. 

Office Machines and Supplies: 

France—Societe d’Exploitation des 
Etablissements Tissot (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 13 rue Deville, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agencies for good- 
quality calculating and adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, duplicators, and 
office equipment and supplies. 


Paper Products: 
Venezuela—Erwin B. Petzall (manu- . 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Zingg, Ofc. 
#316, Caracas, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and obtain agency for good- 
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quality paper products, particularly 
stationery and paper cups. 


Radio Parts and Accessories: 

New Zealand—Fred Rothschild & 
Son (manufacturer’s agent, indent 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 89-93 
Pretoria St., Lower Hutt., Wellington, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for radio parts and acces- 
sories. 

ls: 

New Zealand — Fred Rothschild & 
Son (manufacturer’s agent, indent 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 89-93 
Pretoria St., Lower Hutt., Wellington, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for all types of artificer’s tools. 














AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Chemicals: 
Union of South Africa—Crystallizers, 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer of 


chemical products), Eloff Street Ex- 
tension, Stafford Township (P.O. Box 
3145), Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for agricultural chemicals, 
particularly weed killers. 


Confectionery: 

France—Etablissements Dedieu 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of crystalized flowers), 12 Im- 
passe Descouloubre, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes to obtain agencies 
for very good quality confectionery 
and confectionery products. 

France—Robert Mullemer (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 25 Quai Zorn, Stras- 
bourg, (Bas-Rhin), wishes to act as 
agent for U. S. manufacturer of chew- 
ing gum. 

Electrical Goods: 

British West Indies—Arthur C. Taite 
(commission merchant), 12 Charlotte 
St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes 
to obtain agency for electric lamps 
and accessories. 


Foodstuffs: 


British West Indies—Arthur C. Taite 
(commission merchant), 12 Charlotte 
St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes 
to obtain agencies for canned, cured, 
and frozen meats; fish and seafood; 
poultry; fruits; eggs; and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Cuba—Bonifacio Salceda (commis- 
sion merchant handling foodstuffs), 
San Ignacio 313, Havana, wishes to 
obtain agencies for California and 
New York potatoes; red and kid- 
ney beans; and California and Texas 
onions. 

Denmark—P. Kabell’s Glasemballage 
A/S (importer and commission mer- 
chant), Lydersvej, Frihavnen, Copen- 
hagen O, wishes to obtain agency for 
dried corn suitable for making pop- 
corn. 


Denmark—Mogens Hyllested (man- 
ufacturer’s agent and commission 
merchant, 6 Vester Farimagsgade, 
Copenhagen V., wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for dried fruits, such as prunes, 
apricots, peaches, and seedless raisins. 


Hardware: 


Netherlands—Jac. Cohen (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 11 van Boetzelaerlaan, 
The Hague, wishes to obtain agency 
for wood and metal screws, wire nails, 
bolts, and nuts. 


Insertion Fittings: 


Union of South Africa—C. De Solla 
Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer 
of polyethylene plastic pipe, importer, 
exporter, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), 55-56 Juta’s Bldgs., Loveday St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for polyethylene and polystyrene in- 
sertion fittings for plastic pipe. 


Oilcloth and Linoleum: 


Union of South Africa—S. Woolf & 
Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 
157a President St., P.O. Box 392, Jo- 
hannesburg, wishes to obtain agencies 
for oilcloth and linoleum. 


Paint Products: 


France—Societe Lixol (Laboratoires 
Francais du Sud-Ouest) (manufac- 
turer of paints and varnishes), 18 rue 
du Bac, Perigueux, Dordogne, is in- 
terested in obtaining agencies for the 
Dordogne area for chemicals, raw ma- 
terials, and supplies for the manufac- 
ture of paints. 


Paper and Paper Products: 

British West Indies—Arthur C. Taite 
(commission merchant), 12 Charlotte 
St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes 
to obtain Agency for paper and paper 
products. . 


Sporting Goods: 

British West Indies—Arthur C. Taite 
(commission merchant), 12 Charlotte 
St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes to 
obtain agency for sporting and novelty 
goods. 


Textiles: 


British West Indies—Central Sales 
Co. (commission merchant), Melville 
St., St. George’s, Grenada, wishes to 
obtain agency for ladies’ cotton and 
rayon dress materials. 

Union of South Africa—Kevin E. 
Beary (manufacturer’s agent), Sturk’s 
Bldgs., 52 Long St., Cape Town, wishes 
to obtain agency for denims and drills, 
particularly twist drills. 


Tools: 


Netherlands—Jac. Cohen (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 11 van Boetzelaerlaan, 
The Hague, wishes to obtain agencies 
for ordinary handtools, and electric 
handtools (for homecraft work), al- 
ernating current, 50 cycles, 220 volt. 

Union of South Africa—S. Woolf & 
Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 
157a President St., P. O. Box 392, Jo- 
hannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 


—V 


for tools, such as screw drivers, span. 
ners, planes, and hammers. 


Wire and Fencing: 

Netherlands—Jac. Cohen (manufae- 
turer’s agent), 11 van Boetzelaerl, 
The Hague, wishes to obtain agency 
for steel wire, barbed wire, and 
chicken fencing. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—John Tate Duncan, rep- 
resenting Bishop’s Implements Pty, 
Ltd., Sunshine Road, West Foo 
(Melbourne Suburb), Victoria, is in- 


terested in meeting manufacturers 


of pneumatic and mass-bulk-han 

equipment for wheat, sugar, and coal, 
and requests technical information op 
the foregoing. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive November 1, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Jervis B. Webb International Co, 
8901 Alpine Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. Itin- 


erary: Detroit, New York, San Frane- | 


cisco, Los Angeles, and Dallas. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany—Alfred Schlotthauer, rep- | 


resenting Maquet/Stierlenwerke AG, 
(manufacturer of operating tables and 
hospital furniture), Postfach No. 45, 
Rastatt, Baden, plans to attend the 
Surgery Congress in Atlantic City and 
participate in’ the exhibition. Was 
scheduled to arrive November 11, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 to 3 weeks, 
U. S., address: c/o E. Miltenberg, Inc, 
43 Great Jones St., New York 12, N. Y. 





Processing Information 
Wanted in Costa Rica 


Fabrica Nacional de Licores 
(National Liquor Factory), in 
Costa Rica, reportedly is inter- 
ested in obtaining information 
on manufacturing processes, 
equipment, and costs for the 
manufacture of dry ice and 
liquid carbon dioxide on an 
expanded scale, as well as for 
producing wine. 


It is understood that the Na- 
tional Liquor Factory is already 
making carbon dioxide in liquid 
form at the rate of about 300 
kilograms daily, but that it is 
considering expansion to a rate 
of 800-1,000 kilograms daily. 


Manufacturers of carbon-di- 
oxide-processing equipment and 
wine-processing equipment are 
invited to communicate with Ing. 
Rafael A. Chavarria, Adminis- 
trador, Fabrica Nacional de Li- 
cores, San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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ftinerary: New York, Atlantic City, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, and St. 
Louis. 


Israel—Izhak Foreman, representing 
Hevrat Klay Tivrug, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of screw cutting tools), 4 Hame- 

St., P. O. Box 509), Haifa, is in- 
terested in purchasing carbon oil, 
steels, silver, and machinery, includ- 

milling, lathes, drilling, and saws. 
Was scheduled to arrive November 4, 
yia New York, for a visit of 2 to 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o American- 
Israel Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Inc., 250 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: Greenfield, 
Mass ; West Hartford, Conn.; Chicago; 
and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Israel—Zvi Stelzer, 49 Haatzmaut 
Rd. (P. O. Box 143, Haifa, is interested 
in automotive and agricultural spare 

and tools. Scheduled to arrive 
December 5, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Anglo- 
African Overseas Corp., 254 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Toledo, and Minneapolis. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Turkey—George Vamvakopulos, rep- 
resenting Romilos Vamvakopulos & 





Bro., and General Trade & Agencies 
Co., Ltd., both located at Guzel Han 
1 & 3 Floors, Muhzirbasi Sokak, Sirk- 
ecy, Istanbul, is interested in importa- 
tion of raw hides, rubber, sisal burlap, 
and cocoa beans; and in the exporta- 
tion of cereals, dry fruits, oilseeds, 
oiicakes, pulses, and skins. Scheduled 
to arrive latter part of November for 
a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: Gen- 
eral Hide & Skin Corp., 11 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
— copies may be obtained by 

rms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
; Department of Commerce Field 

Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these data 
follow each title for which such 
data are available. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Japan,—Japan imported, in the first 
half of 1954, 138,207 kilograms of air- 
conditioning equipment valued at 
$446,444 and 41,510 kilograms of re- 
frigetation equipment and freezers 
Valued at $122,542. A total of 190,628 
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kilograms of electric and mechanical 
refrigerator units valued at $280,317 
was imported in the same period. Ma- 
jor sources for these imports were the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Sweden, and Belgium. 

Because seven leading concerns 
manufacture household and commer- 
cial refrigeration units in sufficient 
number to satisfy Japan’s basic do- 
mestic requirements, imports are re- 
stricted by a limited allocation of for- 
eign exchange and to special types not 
normally produced. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Norway.— 
The ceramics industry, including 
brickworks, employs about 3,000 per- 
sons in some 70 establishments. Ce- 
ramic production in 1951 was valued 
at about $7 million, more than double 
the prewar value. The United States, 
West Germany, and Sweden are the 
chief foreign markets for ceramics. Ex~ 
ports consist almost exclusively of art 
ware and novelty items, the major 
part of which is characteristically Nor- 
wegian and of high quality. 

The value of exports of pottery and 
porcelain ware and art ceramics in 
1953 was about $76,000, of which $20,- 
000 represented exports to the United 
States. Although the industry imports 
very little from the United States it 
would be permitted to purchase essen- 
tial machinery and raw materials if it 
desired. 

Dental Supply Houses—Israel.—An- 
nual requirements for dental supplies 
are estimated at $200,000, of which 
40 percent are met by imports and 60 
percent by local manufacture. A fairly 
good demand still exists for American 
dental supplies of all kinds because 
of their higher qualitative standards, 
but import licenses are granted on a 
limited scale only and chiefly for re- 
placement parts. Import licenses sel- 
dom are granted for items produced 
locally. 

Prior to 1952-53 about 60 percent of 
all dental supplies imported came from 
the United States, 30 percent from the 
United Kingdom, and 10 percent fram 
other countries. Since the Reparations 
Agreement between Israel and the 
Federal Republic of Germany went 
into effect, practically all—90 percent 
—dental supplies have been purchased 
from Western Germany, while imports 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom combined have accounted 
for the remaining 10 percent. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Morocco.— 

French Zone—The market for hard- 
ware is good, owing to continued lively 
activity in the building trade and the 
establishment of new households. Sta- 
tistics for 1953 showed imports of hard- 
ware valued at approximately $5,215,- 
500, about 70 percent of which repre- 
sented household hardware. Imports 
from the United States in this period, 
negligible because of the scarcity of 
dollar currency and trade restrictions, 








Greece Wants Machines 
For Snow Removal 


viting bide’ foe tke’ sehen 
ids for e 
equipment and supplies: 

eTwo complete self-propelled 
snow-removal machines. Bids 
will be accepted until December 
3 by the Ministry of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 
Churchill Street, Athens. 

7,022,300 imperial gallons 
(25,172 tons) of kerosene. Bids 
will be accepted until December 
7 by the Ministry of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 
Churchill Street, Athens. 


Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence. Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

-U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Greek Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Requests 
should specify the item of in- 
terest. 








included $12,850 worth of household 
hardware and $980 worth of other 
hardware. 


Spanish Zone—The Spanish Zone 


maintains strict import and exchange 
controls. The Zone imported in 1952 
approximately $320,400 worth of hard- 
ware, 71 percent of which came from 
Spain, 17.8 percent from Belgium, 7 
percent from Great Britain, and only 


1.3 percent from the United States. 
Tangier International Zone—Al- 


though no regulations preclude or re- 


strict importation of hardware, im- 
ports have decreased, as a result of * 
the lessening of construction in Tan- 
gier. Hardware, including metallic fur- 
niture, worth approximately $777,330 
was imported in 1953—28.2 percent 
from France, 17.9 percent from Great 
Britain, 14.9 percent from Spain, 11.7 
percent from Germany, and 9.7 per- 
cent from the United States. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—Peru.—The medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products industry 
comprises 42 plants, employs about 
2,000 persons, and obtains almost all its 
raw material requirements from for- 
eign suppliers. The cosmetic and per- 
fumery industry, which is expanding 
moderately, consists of approximately 
72 plants but only 4 are of commercial 
importance. The soap industry has 
made steady progress and some 50 
plants manufacture practically all 
types of soaps and detergents except 
for a few special types which are im- 
ported. 

Exports of pharmaceutical special- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
____ SERVICE 


Listed below are Business Informa- 
tion Service releases, just published by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and 
available from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Department’s Field Offices. 
Orders should be accompanied by re- 
mittances made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

These reports are the last ones to 
be released by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in the Business Informa- 
tion Service. Beginning this week, BFC 
is offering world traders a broader, 
more efficient reporting service in its 
new publication series, the WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Reports in the new series will appear 
in an improved format, printed in 
easy-to-read type, and will be ar- 
ranged in four convenient “packages”: 
Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE may 
be placed with U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices or with the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Remittances payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States 
should accompany subscriptions. 

The list of BFC’s last reports in the 
Business Information Service follows: 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land—Economic Review, 1953. October 
1954. World Trade Series No. 637. 31 pp. 
35 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Mexico. October 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 638. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Argentina. 
October 1954. World Trade Series No. 
639. 20 pp. 20 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Bolivia. October 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 640. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Peru as an Investment Field. October 
1954. World Trade Series No. 641. 22 
Ppp. 25 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Burma. Oc- 
tober 1954. World Trade Series No. 
642. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-July 1954, With 
Preliminary August Totals. October 
1954. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

U. S. Trade With Latin America, 
January-June and July-December 1953 
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““” Books 
Reports 


Ukers’ International Tea and Coffee 
Buyers’ Guide. Published by the Tea 
and Coffee Trade Journal Co., New 
York. 1954. 448 pp. $3.50. 


A ready reference and index to 
sources of supply for buyers in the 
tea, coffee, spice, and allied trades 
is provided in this 17th edition for 
1954-55. 


Descriptive and statistical studies 
of the leading coffee and tea produc- 
ing countries cover production and 
export figures, districts, market names, 
trade characteristics, trading, and 
principal trade associations. A section 
on tea and coffee consuming countries 
gives import and per capita consump- 
tion statistics, trading methods, and 
trade associations. 

Alphabetical listings of principal 
tea and coffee exporters, importers, 
brokers, wholesalers, and packers, as 
well as spice importers, grinders, and 
brokers, are given by country. In ad- 
dition, the book includes tea and cof- 
fee dictionaries, an alphabetical in- 
dex, and an index to advertisers. 


The Organisation of Applied Research 
in Europe, the United States, and 
Canada. 3 volumes. Paris. The Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation, 1954. Volume I, 76 pp. 
$1; volume II, 183 pp. $2; and volume 
III, 125 pp. $1.25. 

This OEEC report, in three volumes, 
deals comprehensively with the or- 
ganization and financing of applied 
research. 

Volume I is a comparative study of 
applied research in the United States 
and Canada on the one hand and 
Europe on the other. Points of differ- 
ence are noted and evaluated and an 
attempt is made to show where Europe 





and January-June 1954 and Quarterly 
July 1953-June 1954. October 1954. In- 
ternational Trade Statistics Series. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

United States Trade With Africa, 
January-June and July-December 1953 
and January-June 1954. October 1954. 
International Trade Statistics Series. 
4 pp. 5 cents. 

United States Trade With the Near 
Kast, January-June and July-Decem- 
ber 1953 and January-June 1954 and 
Quarterly July 1953-June 1954. October 
1954. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

United States Trade With European 
and Asiatic Countries in the Soviet 
Bloc, January-June 1953 and 1954 and 
Quarterly July 1953 Through June 1954. 
October 1954. International Trade 
Statistics Series. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
















can learn from American me 
and attitudes. 
Volume II is a review of ie 
search in Western Europe. 
contains a summary of the vine eX 
pressed by prominent European Te 
search workers during the Interna 
tional Symposium on the Organiza. 
tion of Scientific Research nel af 
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London in November 1952. 
Volume III gives the position 
the United States and Canada 
describes in detail the parts p 
in those countries by central 
local government authorities, univer) 
sities and scientific foundations, ang 
industry. | 
The report is available from th 
OEEC Mission, Publications Offigg! 
2002 P Street NW., Washington 6, D.¢ 


Directory of New York Importers 
Related Services, 1954. Commerg 
and Industry Association of 
York, Inc. 99 Church Street, 
York, N.Y. 160 pp. 


This fourth edition lists in alphal 
betical order the names and addres 
of over 1,000 New York importers, th 
principal products dealt in, and othe 
pertinent information. A commodi 
section classifies more than 600 prot 
ucts and lists the firms importing 
each. Firms engaged in related sere 
ices, such as transportation line 
banks, and customs brokers, are in 
cluded in the last section. 

The directory is available to mem 
bers of the Commerce and Industy 
Association free of charge. It may ® 
purchased by nonmembers at $54 
copy, plus a 3-percent city sales _ 
where applicable. 


Statistics of National Product and 
Expenditure, 1938, 1947 to 19% 
Paris. Organization for Europea 
Economic Cooperation, 1954. 319 pp 
$2. 


The first complete survey of thé 
Statistics of national product and} 
expenditure of the OEEC membe} 
countries, the United States, and] 
Canada is available in this volume. } 

The study provides individual coun | 
try data on gross national and do}j Ple 
mestic product, imports and exports} Tra 
public and private consumption, capk} 
tal promotion, and defense expend 
ture. 

These statistics are given in current 
and in constant prices, overall an@ 
per capita, in absolute amounts and 
in percentages of gross national prod- 
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ucts, and in the form of index nui Na 
bers of price and volume. Ad 
A special set of tables is devoted @ 
intercountry comparisons of economit Cit 
developments. The definitions used for 
this purpose are those of the OEE Mc 
standardized system of national ac] the 
counts. 
The report also presents estimates } - 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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are Four series of reports on specific countries 
on | Part 1—Economic Reports 

taal Basic information on the general 

al ang economy . . . economic develop- 
univer. ments . . . how to establish a busi- 


ness ... the insurance situation. 


om the 
Of }Part 2— Operations Reports 


Preparing shipments . . . licensing 











nal and exchange controls . . . mark- 
of New ing and labeling requirements... 
t, New pharmaceutical regulations . . . 
alphe pure food regulations .. . travel- 
dresal ers’ baggage regulations . . . im- 
ers, the port tariff system . . . patent and 
moa trademark: regulations. 

0 prod _ 

vortin|| #Part 3 — Statistical Reports 

d » : 

lines Statistics on U. S. trade with 

are in. foreign countries . . . total export 
a and import trade of the United 
ndustry States on a monthly basis . . . for- 
may Wt eign trade of the countries of 
io the world. 

« ml 9Part 4— Utilities Abroad 

>» 1958 Developments in shipping . 

‘319 Ba railways... aviation . . . highways 

... electric power. 

of thé]| -——— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

ct ant . ? 

nemba World Trade information Service 

S, 

lume. Subscription Form 

1 coun- 


nd dj} Please enter my subscription for the following Part(s) of the World 
exports, |i Trade Information Service. 


n, capl } 
xpendi- j 0 Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50). 

0 Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50). 
carne © Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $7.50). 
~ onl O Part 4—Utilities Abroad. $3 a year (foreign, $4.00). 
11 prod- 
: Name 
voted t0 IRIN ss <nesnettingimsescinsnnonotiosesmninchnictgiinsliviemecninsinacsselbans masalghiastietiet san 
one FRG Saale ean, aa eM 
a | Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 


| the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
timates || Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
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New Books... 
(Continued from Page 24) 


of the total national product and 
expenditure for the OEEC area as a 
whole and for the European Coal and 
Steel Community. These totals pro- 
vide an overall picture of the Western 
European economy and a point of 
reference for intercountry compari- 
sons and for comparisons with eco- 
nomic developments in the United 
States and Canada. 

The statistical tables are accom- 
panied by a full digest of sources and 
methods used in making the adjust- 
ments and in establishing the totals. 

The survey may be purchased from 
the OEEC Mission, Publications Office, 
2002 P Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


The South American Handbook, 1954- 
55 edition. London. Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd. (U. S, dis- 
tributor: H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York 52, N. ¥.) 822 pp. $2.50. 

A reference guide to the countries 
of Central and South America, Mex- 
ico, and Cuba, this 3ist edition in- 
cludes maps, charts, and tables. 

General information is provided on 
topography, climate, travel, people, 
history, hygiene, employment, and 
other aspects. 

For each of the 23 countries covered, 
facts are given on physical features, 
climate, principal products, industry, 
natural resources, government, for- 
eign trade, transportation services, 
currency, and weights and measures. 
Principal cities are discussed sepa- 
rately, and suggestions made for the 
commercial traveler. 

Other chapters deal with meat, pe- 
troleum, insurance, steamship and air 
services, and cable and banking facili- 
ties. 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 1946- 
1953. Baltimore. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 273 pp. $4. 


A detailed account of the bank’s 
operations since its inception in June 
1946, this book describes a highly suc- 
cessful venture in international eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Part I discusses the bank’s purposes, 
organization, and financial structure. 
Part II describes the major opera- 
tional policies of the bank and the 
general character of its operations. 
Country-by-country activities of the 
bank are summarized in Part ITI. 

In addition, the book includes 12 
appendixes containing, among other 
information, the bank’s articles of 
agreement, its financial statements 
and balance sheet as of December 31, 
1953. Tables, charts, and maps illus- 
trate the study, and there is a com- 
prehensive index. 
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United Kingdom Ship Production Rises; 
New Orders Still Run at Low Level 


Ship production by Britain’s ship- 
building industry reached a postwar 
high in the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 1954, when over 1.5 million 
gross tons of merchant vessels were 
completed. 

However, the inflow of new orders 
continues at a low level, as in the 
world shipbuilding industry as a 
whole. United Kingdom shipbuilders 
consider that they are obtaining a 
fair share of the small volume of 
work being offered. 

New orders by British yards in the 
third quarter of this year amounted 
to only 50,000 tons, bringing the 9 
months’ total to 188 ships of 282,000 
tons. In the same period, orders for 29 
ships of 276,000 tons were canceled. 
Because of these changes the total 
order book on September 30 was cut to 
44 million tons, compared with 5.8 
million tons a year earlier and the 
peak of over 7 million tons in 1952. Al- 
though the number of new orders for 
Ships this year has been low, they 
are entirely for small vessels, such as 
tugs and trawlers, and this has helped 
the smaller yards, whose prospects 
earlier this year were not bright. 


Industry Confident 
The industry, nevertheless, consid- 
ers that this big reduction in out- 
standing orders, coupled with the ris- 
ing tempo of output brought by im- 





New Philippine Interisland 
Shipping Company Formed 


Metro Enterprises Corp., Manila, the 
Philippines, has organized a subsidi- 
ary, the Metro Shipping Lines, Inc., 
with the twofold purpose of operating 
two interisland vessels chartered by 
the firm and handling the Manila 
agency for Carlos A. Gothong & Co., 
interisland shipowners. 


Metro Shipping Lines chartered, 
with option to purchase, the MS. 
Ernest S. and the MS. Marina. The 
MS. Ernest S., which was remodeled 
and reconverted into a passenger- 
cargo vessel, left on its maiden voyage 
to Cebu, Dumaguete, and Iligen on 
October 16, has been making regular 
weekly sailings from Manila to these 
destinations every Tuesday. The MS. 
Marina, which is being reconditioned 
to accommodate more passengers, was 
expected to be placed on the Manila- 
Visayas-Mindanao route by early No- 
vember. 

In an effort to expand Metro Ship- 
ping Lines, interisland shipping, nego- 
tiations are under way to purchase 
the five coastwise vessels, Aeolus, 
Cetus, Perla, Taurus, and Zeus of the 
Madrigal Shipping Co., Inc., Manila. 


proved steel supplies, will put it in a 
better position to meet the intense 
competition now coming from Eu- 
ropean yards. 


Many foreign yards can give firm 
delivery dates and fixed prices, but 
this is impossible for many British 
builders who have more than 2 years’ 
work in hand. Already, however, the 
time lag between agreed delivery date 
by British builders and the actual 
handover has been reduced. The 
United Kingdom industry is confident 
that with a further shortening of 
outstanding orders it will be able to 
offer delivery dates and prices that 
will compete with those of any for- 
eign builder. 

With the improvement of tramp 
shipping freight rates in the past few 
weeks, it is understood that United 
Kingdom yards have received more 
inquiries, though this has not been 
turned into firm business.—Emb., Lon- 
don. 





Austrian Cement-Tank 
Cars in Operation 


The first so-called cement-tank cars 
of the Austrian Federal Railroads 
(AFR) were put into operation in 
October. 


The AFR purchased 50 U. 8S. Army 
surplus tank cars in 1948. They were 
first used for hauling mineral-oil 
products. In early 1954 the AFR be- 
gan to convert 22 of them into cement- 
tank cars. Each tank was divided 
into three small tanks and the bottom 
of the tank filled with porous stone 
plates. 


The cement is poured into the three 
small tanks from the top. In unload- 
ing, compressed air is passed through 
the porous stone plates from the bot- 
tom, forcing the cement out of the 
tanks through tubes on top. This 
procedure is the so-called German 
Bolisius system which the AFR uses 
on a special patent license basis. 

The AFR has put 12 cement-tank 
cars into operation, and 10 additional 
units are under construction. It is 
not known whether the remaining 28 
former U. 8S. tank cars will be con- 
verted. The price for reconstruction 
of 1 unit amounts to approximately 
60,000 schillings. 

Each cement-tank car has four 
axles and a carrying capacity of 40 
tons per unit. The AFR believes that, 
compared with the old method of 
transporting cement in sacks, the use 
of cement-tank cars will reduce trans- 
portation costs by approximately 50 
schillings per ton. 
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[TRANSPORT NOTES}| 


A worldwide air freight rese 
system, utilizing the combined fagiy. | Beypt 
ties of Pan American World 
and United Air Lines, now is ay 


to international shippers under gp |: 25! 








agreement announced jointly by the} | 
two companies. 
Under the pact shippers can 

in advance with either carrier 
through cargo space between United | UPC"! 
coast-to-coast system and the 84 coup. 
tries and colonies served by Pay 
American. plant 





A group of Jamaican businessme, 
have applied to the Air Transport 
Licensing Authority for a license ® 
establish a local air service, Jamaicay 
Airways, Ltd. 

Flying 8-passenger De Haviland 
89-A Rapides, the proposed servigg 
would connect the international 
ports at Palisadoes (Kingston) 
Montago Bay. Stops would be mad 
at Half Way Tree (Kingston), Boscobd 
(Ocho Rios), and Mandevilla, 
when circumstances permit, at 
vanna-la-Mar, Morant Bay, and Port 
Antonio. 





BG 








The Amritsar-Lahore service, whic 
was to have been the first rail connec- 
tion between India and Pakistan since 
partition, has been postponed i- 
definitely, reportedly because of diff- 
culty in establishing passport and cus- 
toms controls at the border. 





When electrification of the Howrah- 
Burdwan section of the Calcutta sub- 
urban traffic system is completed, 410 
trains are expected to run daily on the 
88-mile stretch. 


World Trade .. . 
(Continued from Page 23) 


ties are made to neighboring countries, 
principally Chile and Argentina. Pet- 
fume is exported chiefly to Ecuador, 
Imports of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products in 1952 were valued 
at 104,572,641 soles, cosmetics and pet 
fumery at 16,004,163 soles, and soap a 
8,704,324 soles (15.44 soles=US$1 M fig nj 
1952; 19.34 soles=US$1, current rate), Bipo t 
The United States was the principal fj 
supplier, followed by Switzerland, Bian: 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. Jport, 
Radio Equipment and Componeat | 7; 
Importers and Dealers — Netherlands Proc 
West Indies.—No radio equipment a0@ By) 
components are produced and all Pre 
products are imported. Radio imports Hthoy 
in 1953 totaled $332,760 and radio parts Bfor 
imports, $81,754, 26 percent and % 
percent, respectively, originating rent 
the United States. There are no 
or TV transmitters in this area. 
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Egypt Produces More 
Chemical Fertilizers 


production of calcium nitrate in 

t is expected to reach 200,000 
metric tons in 1954, compared with 
190,000 tons in 1952. Potential capacity 
of 250,000 tons of calcium nitrate 
(98,750 tons N) is scheduled to be at- 
‘tained in 1955. 

Of the three plants producing chem- 
jeal fertilizer materials, two make 
superphosphate and the other calcium 
nitrate. Plans are under way for con- 
struction of an ammonium nitrate 
plant with a capacity of 370,000 tons, 
equivalent to 75,850 tons N, to be com- 
pleted by 1958. The added capacity 
will make Egypt essentially independ- 
ent of imports, which averaged about 
97000 tons of nitrogen annually in 
1952 and 1953. 

Production of superphosphates in 

t declined from 106,000 tons in 
1952 to 68,000 tons in 1953. It is esti- 
mated that 1954 output will recover to 
approximately 95,000 tons. Capacity 
js approximately double this rate. 

Egypt has no significant export 
trade in the processed fertilizer ma- 
terials although substantial quantities 
of phosphate rock are exported. Phos- 
phate rock exports fluctuated between 
$30,000 and 423,000 tons annually in 
the past 3 years, of which approxi- 
mately 50 percent went to Japan. 


Netherlands Expands Use, 
Output of Fertilizers 


Fertilizer consumption in the Neth- 
erlands increased in 1953-54 and mod- 
erate expansions in use of nitrogen 
and potash and a slight decline for 
phosphatic materials are forecast for 
1954-55. 

In terms of plant food, consumption 
in 1953-54 totaled 172,000 tons N, 
3) 120,000 tons P.O; and 162,000 tons K.O. 

Compared with the preceding year, 
untrie, these figures represent increases of 8 
1a. Pet Inercent, 4 percent, and 3 percent, re- 
scuader | mectively. 
harma | Production of nitrogen and phos- 
> valued ithates also showed growth in 1953-54, 
ind pel higher by 5 percent and 31 percent, 
soap 8 Hrespectively, than in 1952-53. Output 
JS$1 B fot nitrogenous materials totaled 260,- 
it rate), foo tons N and that of phosphatic ma- 
rincipal Herials 142,000 tons P.O, in 1954, sub- 
zerland, 
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ttantial quantities of which were ex- 
ermany. 
The principal nitrogenous materials 
Produced in the Netherlands are 

ent and 
all such @Practically no potash is produced, al- 
mough experiments are under way 
and 55 fwater at Iimuiden. Some of the cur- 
ting M rent imports of potash originate in 


ported. 
rerlands | 
Ritrolime and ammonium sulfate. 
ports | 
lio pari§ for extraction of potash from sea- 
. no Eastern Germany under barter agree- 
Ments. 
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W. German Camera Output Rises 


Production of still-picture cameras 
in West Germany during the first 6 
months of 1954 totaled 1,470,108, com- 
pared with an output of 1,290,063 cam- 
eras in the corresponding period of 
1953, according to the latest official 
German figures. This 14-percent in- 
crease in quantity indicates that total 
production for the year 1954 may ex- 
ceed the previous peak year of 1952. 

German production of still-picture 
cameras, including scientific, techni- 
cal, and box cameras, during 1953 
amounted to 2,441,308 units valued at 
201,596,000 German marks (1 German 
mark—US$0.238), about 4.5 percent 
less than the 1952 production of 2,- 
555,183 cameras valued at 207,958,000 
German marks. 

Production of still-picture cameras 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
in the period 1950 through the first 
6 months of 1954 is given in table 1. 


Classifications Changed 
German camera production prior to 
the second quarter of 1952 was re- 
ported under two headings: “Special 


cameras,” which were for technical 
and scientific purposes, and “other 
cameras.” Effective April 1952, “other 
cameras” was broken down into four 
categories, according to cost, at the 
manufacturers’ level, namely, “over 
300 marks,” “over 150 to 300 marks,” 
“under 150 marks,” and “box cameras.” 


Production of “other cameras” dur- 
ing 1953 consisted of 13.3 percent of 
cameras priced “over 300 German 
marks,” 13.6 percent for those “over 
150 to 300 marks,” 36.6 percent for 
those “under 150 marks,” and box 
cameras accounted for 36.5 percent. 


There was a distinct shift in pro- 
duction during-the first 6 months of 
1954, as category 1 dropped to 10.2 
percent, category 2 to 9.4 percent, 
category 3 to 31.8 percent, but box 
cameras rose to 48.6 percent. 


German production of “other cam- 
eras,” according to cost, at the manu- 
facturers’ level, by quarters for the 
second quarter of 1952 through the 
second quarter of 1954 is shown in 
the second part of table 2. 


Table 1—West German Production of Still Picture Cameras 


Special cameras 


Other cameras Total cameras 





‘Number 


Period Value 2 Number Value 2 Number Value # 
Se casehunne san 5,073 2,538 1,886,000 95,227 1,891,073 97,765 
OE. cavabbaceees 4,188 2,776 2,414,000 143,926 2,418,188 146,702 
BT”. ¢es<vseeatias 5,183 4,282 2,550,000 203,675 2,555,183 958 
an aatt aici 5,588 3,957 2,435,720 197,639 2,441,308 201,596 
1954 (6 mos.) .... 2,646 owe Lee ~~ vel ones eee lgretee oC ae 
1953 (6 mos.) .... 2,982 own RI ee et ees SAREE OS poe 


1 Special cameras for technical and scientific purposes. 
® Value stated in 1,000 German marks; 1 mark—US$0.238. 
Source: Die Industrie der Bundes Republik Deutschland, Teit 2. 


Table 2.—West German Production of “Other Cameras,” According to Cost, 
at Manufacturers’ Level,’ in Marks, by Quarters 


Gross price Gross price Gross Price Boz Total 
cone over 300 over 150-300 under 150 cameras number 
2d quarter .......... ,088 99,803 191,586 364,235 718,712 
ye erro 72,632 86,577 186,988 259,805 606,002 
4th quarter .......... 85,164 95,866 217,212 203,110 601,352 

NE ons cuban 220,884 282,246 595,786 827,150 1,926,066 
1953 
lst quarter .......... 86,051 86,791 196,281 241,475 610,598 
2d quarter .......... 83,982 84,973 252,634 254,894 + 676,483 
SQ quaerte® ....ccceee 77,053 79,696 234,207 236,355 627,311 
4th quarter .......... 76,699 81,189 207,963 155,477 521,328 
WOU cakseciks 323,785 332,649 891,085 888,201 2,435,720 
1954 
IgG GUAFCEP. ..cccccece 76,381 73,661 205,793 288,395 644,230 
SE EE. kncssaneen 73,325 64,229 260,486 425,192 823,232 
WOO Bi ivcuci<n 149,706 137,890 466,279 713,587 1,467,462 


1 The classifications by gross price at manufacturers’ level became effective in April 1952. 





Token Shipment of 25 U. S. Cars To Be Sold in Cyprus 


U. S. automobiles are being import- 
ed for sale in Cyprus for the first time 
in 8 years. All told, about 25 cars will 
be imported. These cars were as- 
sembled in Belgium and bear Belgian 
certificates of origin. So far as is 
known, no further shipments of U.S. 
cars are contemplated, this being a 
one-time deal arranged after pro- 
longed negotiations in London. 

Local dealers have been asking the 


Cyprus Government for years to allow 
the importation of at least a token 
number of US. cars. The present ship- 
ment is being permitted because pay- 
ment is being made in Belgian francs, 
and no dollars will be lost to the ster- 
ling area. The dealers do not antici- 
pate any difficulty in selling the cars, 


though they will cost about £125 


(£1=U.S.$2.80) more than if they had 
poe Bay a direct from the United 
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FOA Aids Taiwan in Building 
$20-Million Fertilizer Plant 


Approval of the financing of US$13.2 million in dollar costs involved 
in the construction of a US$20-million chemical fertilizer plant in 
Taiwan (Formosa) has been announced by the Foreign Operations 


Administration. 


The Chinese Government on Taiwan will provide the equivalent of 


US$6.8 million in local currency to pay 
for labor and materials. 

FOA expects to save almost US$12 
million a year in terms of fertilizer 
imports to Taiwan when the plant is 
completed. 


The plant is to be constructed by the 
Taiwan Fertilizer Co. with technical 
assistance furnished by Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., of New York City, 
which is also responsible for the design 
of the ammonia plant and gas syn- 
thesis units as well as for procurement 
of equipment needed for the plant. In 
addition, the urea process to be em- 
ployed in producing the fertilizer will 
be furnished by Inventa A. G. of 
Switzerland through the Vulcan Cop- 
per and Supply Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., and the 
Vulean Copper and Supply Co. will 
also be responsible for the training of 
selected Chinese technical personnel 
for operating the project. Further 
training will be conducted in the 
United States offices of both com- 
panies. 


Chemical fertilizers constitute the 
major item of foreign exchange ex- 
penditure of Taiwan. Since 1951 about 
$42.9 million of U. S. economic aid 
funds and $40.2 million of Taiwan 
funds have been used to import fer- 
tilizer necessary to maintain the 
island’s agricultural production. 


Taiwan is a subtropic island, with 
about one-fourth of its land arable, 
yet agriculture is the foundation of 
the economy, FOA pointed out. Cul- 
tivation and utilization of arable land 
are extensive and two crops a year 
are harvested in many areas. ; 

Crops must be maintained by con- 
stant application of commercial fer- 
tilizers, FOA said. The fertilizer im- 
ports of the last few years, with other 
FOA aids to agriculture, have brought 
heavy increases in Taiwan’s farm pro- 





duction, which has contributed to sup- 
port of both the Chinese Government’s 
military establishment and the rapid- 
ly growing native population of Tai- 
wan. 


Foreign Exchange Released 


The foreign exchange released as 
the result of Taiwan’s increased fer- 
tilizer production will become avail- 
able for the purchase of other needed 
items, such as machinery, which can- 
not be produced economically on the 
island, and hence will reduce Taiwan’s 
current reliance on U. S. aid. The Chi- 
nese Government and FOA are cooper- 
ating in a development program to im- 
prove Taiwan’s capacity for self sup- 
port within a 4-year period. Local pro- 
duction of fertilizer is one of the basic 
steps in the program. 

The new industry, consisting of an 
ammonia and a urea plant, will pro- 
duce 85,800 metric tons of urea, which 
contains 44 percent nitrogen and is 
the most concentrated form of nitro- 
gen fertilizer known. Ingredients will 
be 54,500 tons of coke and 76,200 tons 
of steam coal a year; 240,000 metric 
tons of water per day, and 21,310 kw. 
of electric power. 

The plant is to be located at the 
coal mining town of Nankong, on the 
Keelung River, where the coal, coke, 
water, and power needed are all at 
hand. 

The annual production of 85,800 
metric tons of urea will equal over 
180,000 tons of ammonium sulfate 
fertilizer in terms of nitrogen con- 
tent. At present world prices, 180,000 
tons of ammonium sulfate would cost 
$10 million to $12 million. 





World soybean production is ex- 
pected to reach an alltime high in 
1954, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


Finland Increases Sales 
And Use of Fertilizers 


Sales of fertilizers in Finland wey 
approximately 5 percent greater 
1953-54 than in the preceding year 
The increase was attributable almog 
entirely to larger deliveries of } 
produced calcium ammonium nitrat 
(“Oulu” saltpeter, 25 percent N). Pro. 
duction of this nitrogenous fertilizer 
began in Finland in September 19§2 

Little change has occurred in sale 
of phosphatic and potassic fertilizer 
during the past 2 fiscal years. 

In terms of plant nutrient content, 
application of 34,000 tons of ni 
was 32 percent higher in 1953-54 than 
in 1952-53; potash increased 11 per. 
cent, to 52,000 tons of K.O, but the 
79,000 tons of P.O, used in 1953-54 was 
2.6 percent less than that used in th 
preceding year. 

Ultimate goals of fertilizer usage in 
Finland considered desirable by agri- 
cultural experts are 40,000 tons 
100,000 tons P.O;, and 60,000 toms 
K,O. Consumption since the war ha 
been approaching these goals gradual- 
ly. The increased usage of fertilizes 
has been made possible through free 
distribution to submarginal holding 
and Government subsidized sales 
other farms. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 
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City... ... Zone.... State.... 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superie 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose 
check or money order payable to the Trea® 
urer of the United States. 
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